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From the Times, 18th June. 
THE CHINESE AND THE AMERICANS. 


Aw essayist of the last generation has an inter- 
esting chapter on the great anomaly of China 
compared with other nations of the earth, and 
other systems of society and opinion. He remarks 
on the fact of a population computed at a third of 
the whole human race, shut out from the rest by 
an invincible barrier. and condemned by their 
obstinacy to base superstition, to despotic institu- 
tions, to absurd ignorance, and the lowest stand- 
ard of morality. On this view of the case he 
speculates on the glorious event which the world 
is one day to behold, and the heroes and apostles 
it is one day to add to its lists, when China will 
open her ports and her cities, her vast rivers and 
canals, and her three hundred millions of souls, to 
civilization and truth. He groups the glowing 
picture round some youthful hero, whom he wor- 
ships by anticipation as the deliverer of China, the 
breaker of her idols, the confounder of her tyrants, 
the denouncer of her sins, and the channel through 
which the furthest east and the furthest west 
shall fall into one. All this is to be done by some 
mighty will, seizing or making its own opportu- 
nity, and altering by one single-handed effort the 
destinies of a third of the human kind. Pity it is 
that such splendid conceptions should be at once 
accomplished and marred, and-that the end should 
be attained in a manner which left but small glory 
to the means! But so it is in this, as in man 
other instances. Trifles light as air, or, what is 
worse, base as the soil, have done that which was 
to be the portion of a hero. To all appearance, 
China is melting into the community of nations. 
That triple wall which her jealous institutions 
have thrown round her vast territory, and which 
we hoped some years back we had breached with 
our artillery, is mouldering away before the influ- 
ence of a vulgar accident. It was always known 
that the common Chinaman was industrious, en- 
terprising, thrifty, and as covetous of wealth as he 
was generally destitute of it. That was the 
Sonate quality of the man, and that was the low 
stamp of the race, however mystified, ennobled, 
and gilded by the ancient traditions and barbaric 
splendor of the empire. Our high-flying theorists 
overlooked the quality of the man in their specu- 
lations, and it is this quality that has proved the 
key of the great national problem. A he glitter- 
mg flakes turned up by a laborer in excavating 
for a millrace, a lump or two put into the scales 
and found to be gold, a conflux of Yankee adven- 
turers at the glad tidings, and another state of the 
Union founded on the Pacific, have proved the po- 
tent but inglorious means for the mixture and assim- 
ilation of China with the rest of the human kind. 
The humble inducement of gain, and the universal 
necessities of poverty, have had the first part in 
the great work, in which heroes, missionaries, 
saints, and philanthropists must be content with 
secondary honors. Philip had a right estimate of 
this powerful agency when he said he would take 
any city into which an ass could find admission 
with a load of money. A few ass-loads of gold 
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have opened that ancient, impregnable, triple-girt 
fortress, the empire of China. 

For evidence of this fact we refer to the remarks 
of our Californian correspondent, which are cor- 
roborated on this point by his own commercial 
intelligence, and by the information wé receive 
from other quarters. A decided stream of popula- 
tion is setting in from China across the Pacific to 
the region of gold. The immigration is already so 
large and so constant, and so many more are an- 
nounced on their road, that an alarm of a very 
unreasonable character has been excited among 
the American population. The pretence of that 
alarm is founded on the commercial habits of the 
Chinaman, whose greatest crime, by the Califor- 
nian standard, is that he spends as little as he 
can in the state, and takes all his “ pile’’ with him 
home. It is alleged that he generally works for a 
contractor, to whom he renders such faithful ser- 
vice, for such moderate wages, that he cannot dis- 
charge his duty as a member of Californian society 
by a lavish expenditure. We, in this country, 
need not be surprised at this theory of social duty, 
seeing that it prevails universally among our own 
** nayvies,’’ any one of whom would be thought a 
very mean fellow, and would consequently have a 
very uncomfortable time of it, if he did not 
‘* spend’’ nearly the whole of his wages, however 
good they might be. Our correspondent proves, in 
a very simple manner, that the Chinaman cannot 
help doing his duty to the state, so far as his ex- 
penditure is concerned. He must arrive and de- 
part, he must live, he must move, he must have 
tools, and for all these necessities he must pa 
money, and so contribute to the general expendi- 
ture as also to the treasury of the state. Taxation 
seems to pervade Californian life as thoroughly as 
that which Sydney Smith traced to every stage of 
English existence, and, if the Chinaman escapes 
it, the remedy is to draw the meshes closer to 
eatch that small fry. But, if economy is a bad 
ey nye it generally adds little to the burdens 
of the state ; while, on the other hand, what the 
public gains from the gin palace is spent on the 
double guard of policemen in the neighborhood, 
and the other charges entailed by drunkenness and 
its consequences. But, leaving Californian politi- 
cal economy to right itself, as it will inevitably do, 
we will simply animadvert on these evidences of 
an immigration to which no probable limit can be 
assigned, and which bids fair to exercise the 
— influence on the fortunes not only of Cali- 
ornia, but of the whole world. 

As to the extent of this immigration, we are 
told the Chinamen are continually arriving in 
batches of 500 to 1,000 men; that a fleet of mer- 
chantmen is reported as ready to come forward 
fron Canton and other ports with 10,000 men ,; 
and that the traflic has raised seamen’s wages to 
an extravagant rate. If what is said of the for- 
tunes the returned emigrants carry to China be at 
all true, the fever must spread in that country 
through all its innumerable channels of communica- 
tion; and when we are told that the roads in the 
interior of China for hundreds of miles are as 
thronged as the streets of some European cities. 
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and that the people are everywhere of the same 
thrifty, money-making, mercurial character, it is 
impossible to say when or where this new move- 
ment vill stop, now that it has fairly begun. So 
far, too, from these es being mere birds of 
passage, and less likely to settle in California than 
the Americans themselves, it has often been stated 
in these columns that they take readily to all kinds 
of manual labor; that they are found industrious 
and ingenious carpenters and builders, and are 
altogether as well adapted for a settled and ordi- 
a | state of society as for the rude and desultory 

e of gold-hunting. As we all know, too, they 
are excellent agriculturists, gardeners, fishermen, 
fowlers, and small craftsmen in every kind, and, 
so far as regards the peculiar exigencies of a new- 
a state, may surpass in these respects 
those who have learnt their business in a more 
advanced and more artificial state of society, just as 
in the backwoods the Irish peasant is often found 
superior to the English agricultural laborer. It 


certainly must be the interest, as it is plainly the | 





THE CHINESE AND THE AMERICANS. 


duty, of the state government in California to offer 
no obstacles to a an immigration. Yielding to 
the indefinite and groundless alarm mentioned 
above, the governor has addressed the legislature 
on the subject ; but it is impossible to suppose that 
his message can come to anything unless it have 
some better ground than a jealousy of Chinese 
thriftiness. it the governor and legislature of 
California will look beyond the present hour and 
the temporary convenience of the treasury, they 
may recognize a great purpose in the unprece- 
dented fact of a large Chinese immigration. 
They may welcome the thought of Chinese fellow- 
citizens, learning their customs, their laws, and 
their religion. ‘heir patriotism or their ambition 
may suggest to them that such a race, Chinese in 
origin, but American by education, may form a 
convenient link between the States and China 
itself; and that, aided by it and their geographi- 
cal circumstances, the Americans may one day 
acquire in China and the Asiatic archipelago the 
position now occupied by ourselves in Hindostan. 





From Household Words. 
THE LADY AND THE CHILD. 


Tarre lived a lady, beautiful and dear, 
Amongst us once, yet utterly apart ; 
For Grief’s rude hand had closed her spirit’s ear, 
And love and hope—those ventures of the heart— 
Had settled in a blank and soundless sea 
The wrecks, the buried wrecks, of memory. 


For she had seen beneath a breezeless main 
Her husband sink—and she was scarce eighteen ; 
And lightly on the sunny life had lain 
The shadow of the distant grave, till then ; 
So its approach, thus swift and unaware, 
The unaccustomed spirit could not bear. 


Years brought no change ; the hovering of that death, 
Ere it could fall, had turned the dark hair gray, 
And when at last it matched the brow beneath, 
The inner shadow had not passed away. 
Earth had one touch to rouse the slumb’ring brain 
And that but woke the consciousness of pain. 


For, ever by all calm and sunlit seas, 
She shuddered as with his death-agony, 

And closed her ears, as though the shoreward breeze 
Still had not lost the echo of his cry. 

But else her life lay buried, and each year 

Brought a fresh stone to raise the sepulchre. 


She never smiled or wept ; a marble face 

Hath often been to more expression wrought ; 
And in the restless eyes we could but trace 

A wishful, weary looking-out for thought 
That never came, and Love sat grieving by— 
For even Love could find no remedy. 


At last a child upon that lady cast 
The finer vision of its clear blue eye, 

And thought (few years from God, it had not passed 
Beyond the wisdom of simplicity) 

It might be good for her to see those flowers 

She used to gather in her childhood’s hours. 


It was a sight for tears—that blessed child 
Kneeling beside the aged woman’s chair, 
With daisy, violet, and primrose, piled 
*Mid fresh green leaves, in wild luxuriance there, 
While the bright face upon the dimpled arm, 
Watched earnestly the working of the charm : 





And watched not long—for the poor wand’ring eye 
Glanced from the wild growth to the human flower 

Perhaps they stirred some secret Sympathy ; 
Perhaps it was the Great Physician’s hour ; 

For, delicately touched, the still heart stept 

Into the light of heaven—and she wept : 


And bent her head to catch their mingling breath, 
That to her like a softened whisper spoke 

Of many a meadow walk and dewy wreath, 
Of ready gardens ’neath the forest oak. 

And then, though most unlike itself the while, 

We knew returning Childhood by its smile. 


And ever after, from that gracious day, 

Her withered life put forth its early green ; 
The unlifted cloud, rose-tinted, o’er it lay, 

And ’twixt her and the past a lovely screen. 
All memories blithe and innocent came back, 
And blossomed o’er the soiled and rugged track, 


Till e’en the faded cheek began to wear 
Of childhood’s blush the pictured memory, 
And morn and eve she went to say the prayer 
That she had lisped heside her mother’s knee. 
Her life became a pastime, and each day 
Closed with the sleep of infants after play. 


And God, who taught the tiny hand to draw 

From His disordered harp that pleasant tone, 
Proclaimed that in the gentle child she saw 

An old pet playmate long erst dead and gone : 
Playmates so sadly matched ’t was strange to view— 
More strange the love that sprung between the two. 


But aye she placed wild flowers in her bosom, 
Turning from roses in their gorgeous prime, 
And had no lack between the pale spring blossom 

And the red berries of the Christmas time : 
For, as the child her testimony bore, 
These never grew so plenteously before. 


Once more we heard her of her husband speak, 
As though he stood all clothed in light before her, 
We thought the pleasant spell was growing weak, 
But the child said ’t was Heaven was opening o’er 


her. 
And so she died ; and on her grave we set 
Only the primrose and the violet. 





Everysopy likes occasionally to take refuge in a 
gentle shade of misanthropy, and to feel ill-used when 
there is nothing to amuse him. 








THE LIFE OF MARIE DE MEDICIS. 


From the Examiner. 


The Life of Marie de Medicis, Queen of France, 
Consort of Henry IV., and Regent of the King- 
dom under Louis XIII. By Miss Parvor, Au- 
thor of ‘‘ Louis XIV. and the Court of France in 
the Seventeenth Century.’’ Three vols. Col- 
burn and Co. . 


Tuere are historians for the circulating library 
as well as for the closet, and we trust, therefore, 
that these three volumes by Miss Pardoe will be 
largely read. They are pleasant, ladylike writing. 
Sully, Henri Quatre, Richelieu, and such people, 
talk such pretty dialogues that it is quite nice. 
Then, although Miss Pardoe tells us, in her pref- 
ace of Marie de Medicis, that ‘* the whole life of 
this ill-fated queen is, indeed, full of startling con- 
trasts from which one shrinks back appalled,’’ we 
pledge ourselves for the three volumes of that life 
eos bound in blue, that they will communicate 
the blues to nobody, that no young lady need 
shrink back from them appalled. In part of them 
is to be traced that ‘ under-current of popular 
indignation and discontent which, gradually swell- 
ing and heaving into power during the two suc- 
ceeding reigns, finally overthrew, with its giant 
waves, the last frail barrier which still upreared 
itself before a time-honored throne ; and built upon 
the ruins of'an ancient monarchy the tinsel temple 
and the false shrine, whose idol was born in 
groans and baptized in blood.’? How the giant 
waves of an under-current build a temple out of 
tinsel for an idol born in groans, curious readers 
may be anxious to discover. How Miss Pardoe 
writes with a quill from a seraphic pinion, works 
history in crochet, and roasts Richelieu over a 
pastile ; how some people are bathed in tears, how 
others murmur piteously ; how ‘‘ Madame d’Ancre 
pressed her hand forcibly upon her heart, as if to 
control its tumultuous throbbings,’? and what 
‘* then fixing her large dark eyes earnestly upon 
those of her royal mistress, she said in a low, deep 
accent of earnest emotion ;” with a great many 
more things equally nice, these volumes will re- 
veal. We can afford space for a single specimen : 


During this time the king, the two queens, and the 
Duke d’Orleans had made their entrance, and were 
slowly passing round the several saloons, uttering 
courteous welcomes to the assembled guests ; and the 
royal party had no sooner swept by the group to 
which we have alluded, than the Duke de Guise ex- 
claimed disdainfully : ‘‘ Richelieu has learnt to fear 
at last! Here is the king, and he has not yet ven- 
tured to trust his sacred person within the grasp of 
his enemies.”’ 

** He does well,’’ said the younger Marillac ; ‘‘ for 
he is perhaps aware that although the wolf may prowl 
for a while in safety, he is not always able to regain 
his lair with equal security. Is there no man bold 
enough to deliver the kingdom from this monster? 
Has he not yet shed blood enough? Let his fate be 
once placed in my hands, and it shall soon be decided 
by the headsman.”’ 

** Heard you that ?”’ whispered the cardinal to his 
companion, as he wiped away the cold perspiration 
from his forehead, and again applied his ear to the 
wainscoted partition. 

** Nay, nay, Maréchal,’’ interposed de Guise with 
a bitter laugh ; ‘* you are inexorable! Let the man 
live, and do not seek to emulate his blood-thirstiness. 
His exile will content me, provided that it be accom- 
panied by the confiscation of his ill-gotten wealth.’’ 

** So, so; you are indulgent, Monsieur le Duc—”’ 
again murmured Richelieu. 

‘* For my part,’’ said Bassompierre, with affected 
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clemency, “‘I do not advocate such extreme meas- 
ures ; there is no lack of accommodation in the Bas- 
tile ; why send him on his travels either in this world 
or the next when he can be so snugly housed, and at 
so small an outlay to the state, until his Satanic Maj- 
esty sees fit to fetch him home ?’’ 

** Do not seek to pollute the ancient edifice by such 
a tenant,’’ said the elder Marillac ; ‘‘ good men and 
gallant soldiers are at times housed in the fortress, 
who would ill brook the companionship of such a 
room-fellow. Have you forgotten our galleys, M. de 
Bassompierre? His eminence would there bask in a 
southern sun as clear as his own conscience.’’ 

These words had scarcely esca the lips of the 
speaker, when close beside, and even, as it seemed in 
the very midst of the incautious group, was heard the 
hard dry cough of the subject of their discourse. It 
was a sound not to be mistaken ; and, as it fell upon 
their ears, the four nobles started, gazed upon each 
other, and grew pale with a terror which they were 
unable to control. They at once felt that they had 
been overheard, and that their fate was sealed. In 
another instant, and without exchanging a word, they 
separated ; but the die was cast, and the precaution 
came too late. 

The cardinal had no sooner assured himself that 
the conference was at an end, than he emerged from 
his hiding-place ; and, advancing to the centre of the 
closet, he cast himself heavily upon a seat, exclaiming 
with bitter irony: ‘‘ What think you, my reverend 
father, are not these wily conspirators? Are not 
these prudent and proper counsellors for an ambitious 
and head-strong woman? But they have done me 
good service, and I thank them. Let me see ; I love 
justice, and I must not wrong even those who have 
the will to be less forbearing to myself. A pen, Jo- 
seph, a pen ; lest my memory prove treacherous, and 
I disappoint their tastes.’’ 

The capuchin hastened to obey ; writing implements 
stood upon the table near which the cardinal was 
seated ; and in another moment he was scratching, in 
the ill-formed and straggling characters peculiar to 
him, upon the back of a despatch. 

** So, so,’’ he muttered between his clenched teeth ; 
**the gallant Maréchal de Marillac has an affection 
for the block ; so be it ; a scaffold is easily constructed. 
And M. de Guise is an amateur of exile and of beg- 
gary ; truly it were a pity to thwart his fancy ; and 
France can well spare a prince or two, without mak- 
ing bankrupt of her dignity. Bassompierre, the 
volatile and restless Bassompierre, the hero of the 
court dames, and the idol of the court ballets, favors 
the seclusion of a prison ; there is space enough for 
him in the one which he has selected, and his gorgeous 
habiliments will produce the happiest effect when con- 
trasted with the gloomy walls of the good old fortress. 
And my colleague, my destined successor, did he not 
talk of the galleys? I had never given him credit 
for sufficient energy to prefer the oar to the pen, and 
the chain of a felon to the seals of a minister of state ; 
but since he will have it so, on the soul of Jean du 
Plessis, so shall it be !’’ 

And as he terminated this envenomed monologue, 
the cardinal thrust the fatal paper into his breast, 
and clasped his hands convulsively together ; his dim 
eyes flashed fire, his thin lips quivered, his pale coun- 
tenance became livid, and the storm of concentrated 
passion shook his frail form as with an ague-fit. 

‘<The day is your own,”’ said the capuchin calmly; 
**you are now face to face with your enemies, and 
you know all the joints in their armor. Every blow 
may be rendered a mortal one.’’ 

Richelieu smiled. The paroxysm of fury had sub- 
sided, and he was once more cold and stern, and self- 
possessed. ‘* We lose time,’’ he said ; ‘‘ and I have 
yet to play the courtier. Are my robes ready ?’’ 


The volumes contain portraits, facsimiles of 





hand-writing, abundant citation of authorities, 
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and, incorporate among other things, matter ob- 
tained from an unpublished MS. of twelve thousand 
pages, entitled, ‘* Memoirs of M. Le Commandeur 
de Rambure, Captain of the Regiment of French 
Guarda, Gentleman of the Bedchamber under the 
Kings Henry IV., Louis XIII., and Louis XIV. ;”’ 
the said memoir having remained unpublished in 
obedience to the injunction of the writer, and being 
now the property of Count d’Inguimbert of Avig- 
non. But industrious as Miss Pardoe may be, and 
clever as we know well that she is, her place as a 
historian will be in the boudoir at present, and we 
much doubt whether her talent would not be more 
profitably spent on other literary work than his- 
tories. 





From Tait’s Magazine. 
MODERN JOURNALISM.* 


Tue newspaper, as now constituted and con- 
ducted in the United Kingdom, is one of the great 
wonders of a wonderful age. Its extraordinary 
rapidity of growth and vast strides towards perfec- 
tion are explicable only by its prompt appropria- 
tion of the most potent of modern discoveries. 
The two great inventions of the century are apt 
for its uses. Side by side, hand in hand, Steam 
and Electricity, twin daughters of science, toil in 
its cause. The intelligence which a wire instan- 
taneously wafts, “over land and under ocean,” 
from Europe's furthest boundary to the door of the 
London printing-house, is spread abroad, within 
the hour, in countless copies, by the giant arm of 
vapor. Just thirty-seven years ago, the proprietor 
of the Times inserted in his paper a triumphant 
notice of its first impression “ steam. ‘* The 
reader of this paragraph,”’ he said, ‘* now holds in 
his hand one of the many thousand copies of the 


Times newspaper which were taken off last night 


by « mechanical apparatus. No less than 
dems hundred sheets were impressed in one 
hour.’’ Eleven hundred in an hour! Prodigious ! 
At this rate, and with its present circulation, the 
Times would take just thirty-five hours to print. 
With the machinery now in use, twelve thousand 
copies an hour are possible; ten tlousand are 
actually produced within that time. ‘Truly we are 
the spoiled children of progress, the very Sybarites 
of speed. The Italian voluptuary murmured at a 
crumpled rose-leaf; we complain if the European 
news of yesterday are not punctual upon our 
breakfast-table. 

Were it possible here to present fac-similes of 
three daily papers that now lie before us, in no 
way could the astonishing history of the press be 
better illustrated. ‘* When the reign of James the 
first was drawing to a close—when Ben Jonson 
was poet laureate, and the personal friends of 
Shakspeare were lamenting his then recent death 
—when Cromwell was trading as a brewer at 
Huntingdon—when Milton was a youth of sixteen, 
just trying his pen at Latin verse, and Hampden a 
— country gentleman in Buckinghamshire, Lon- 

on was first solicited to patronize its first news- 
paper.’’ Thus writes a recent historian of the 
press, himself a journalist. The first number of a 
novelty, published on the 23rd of May, 1622, is 
headed, ‘* Weekley Newes from Italy, Germanie, 
Hungaria, Bohemia, the Palatinate, France, and 

* Report from the Select Committee on Newspaper 
Stamps. Printed by order of the House of Commons, 
July, 1851. 

The Fourth Estate. By F. Knight Hunt. 
London. 1850. 


Two vols. 
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the Low Countries ;”* and consists of seven pages 
of coarse print, each about the size of a large page 
of note-paper. Its contents are detached para- 
graphs of intelligence from various countries. Its 
early numbers were translations “‘ out of the Low 
Dutch copie,” published at Amsterdam. No. 2 is 
dated 30th of May, and gives Austrian intelligence 
as recent as the 3rd of that month, telling how 
** Bethlem Gabor had gone out of Seuenberghen to 
Caschau, and there mustered his souldiers.”” Of 
domestic news these early journals were completely 
barren, Although nominally weekly, the intervals 
between the publications were various. Nor was 
the title always the same. The copy of the 2nd 
of September is entitled, “‘ Two great Battailes 
very lately fought.”” That of the 25th of Septem- 
ber, ‘* Newes from most parts of Christendome.”’ 
After a time the title became less irregular, and 
the successive publications were numbered, which 
had not been done at first. From this date, 1622, 
to that of the first daily paper, eighty-seven years 
elapsed. Hard, in the interval, were the struggles 
of the press, numerous the fines and punishments 
undergone, barbarous the whipping, and branding, 
and ear-cropping, and nose-slitting, inflicted on 
the sufferers for liberty of pen and type. The 
Star Chamber and the Stuarts were deadly foes to 
the newspaper, and visited with grievous and in- 
famous penalties the votaries of free discussion. 
Emancipated after the accession of the third Wil- 
liam, it assumed a higher position and more re- 
spectable and regular form; and in the reign of 
Anne, in the year 1709, the first daily paper ap- 
peared. This was the Daily Courant, printed on 
a single sheet of paper, twelve or fourteen inclies 
high, and about half as wide. The first of the 
two pages was filled with foreign news ; the second 
with advertisements of sales by the candle—fine 
Spanish snuff—full and true accounts of horrid 
murders and burnings—imperial necklaces for 
children’s teeth, and the like announcements. 
Reader, this was but a hundred and forty years 
ago. Compare the meagre, dingy little sheet with 
a London daily paper of 1852, and marvel at the 
greatness of the improvement in so short a time— 
an improvement less notable even in size and 
type and general appearance, than in the nature 
and ability of the contents. But on a journey 
from Queen Anne’s day to that of Queen Victoria 
there is an intermediate point worth pausing at. 
It is a little more than halfway—the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1788. Here is the first number of ‘The 
Times, or Daily Universal Register, printed logo- 
graphically” for John Walter, and sold for three- 
pence. Nine hundred and thirty-nine numbers of 
the ‘* Register’? had already appeared, when its 
owner prefixed the title which was destined to ae- 
= world-wide celebrity. Compared with the 
Daily Courant of 1709, the Times, of 1785, is a 
most voluminous journal. It has four pages, each 
of four columns, about as large as the columns of 
the Globe or Standard of the present day, but 
more widely printed. The first seven columns 
consist of advertisements, amongst which those of 
the drama are prominent and numerous. Those 
were the days when theatrical intelligence cost the 
journals much more than foreign news, as is very 
conceivable, considering the scanty half-column 
allotted to intelligence from abroad in the first 
number of the Times. After the foreign news 
came the notices to correspondents, including al- 
lusions, now somewhat obscure, to Lord George 
| Gordon’s beard ; and then we have an address of 
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thanks to the public for the encouragement given 
to Mr. Walter's attempts to improve the art of 
printing ; and an exposure and complaint of the 
printer of the Dazly Advertiser, for relusing, out of 
Jealousy, to insert an advertisement for apprentices 
required by the Times, although the said advertise- 
ment had been paid for some days previously, 
having been sent to the Daily Advertiser, Walter 
maliciously adds, on account of that paper being 
generally read by ‘‘ the lower orders of the people.” 
There is only one leader in this first Times, on the 
subject of the paper's change of name, quaint 
enough in style, and abounding in the typical ec- 
centricities current at that day, in italics and 
capital letters. A column of facetious and gossip- 
ping paragraphs, headed ‘The Cuckoo,”’ and 
comprising rather more double entendres and indec- 
orous allusions than would now be admissible ; 
shipping intelligence ; a New Year's Ode, “* written 
by Mr. Warton, and set to music by Mr. Parsons, 
to be performed that night at St. James’ ;”’ and 
more advertisements, including announcements of 
one marriage, and one death, make up the sixteen 
eoluinns, which certainly, considering that adver- 
tisements fill upwards of ten, would now be deemed 
tolerably dear at the price of threepence. 

The latest of the three daily papers which we 
have got together for purposes of contrast, is a 
Times of the 2nd of December, 1851. Any de- 
scription of its aspect or contents would be super- 
fluous. It suffices to remark that there was a 
revolution that morning at Paris, and that this 
paper, delivered to the public at noon, relates its 
circumstances. A pregnant comment on the his- 
tory of English journalism in the nineteenth cen- 


tury. 
The positions of the London morning papers 
now, and at former periods of their existence, are 


curious to compare. The Morning Chronicle is 
the oldest of them, having commenced in 1769. 
Then comes the Post, then the Herald, and, finally, 
the Times. The Chronicle, which started upon 
whig principles, first gained a position through the 
services of William Woodfall, brother of the 
printer of Junius’ letters, and known by the nick- 
name of Memory Woodfall, which he owed to his 
talent for remembering and writing out parlia- 
mentary debates. At that time it was not allowed 
to take written notes in the House. He acted as 
rinter, reporter and editor of the Chronicle; but 
eft it in 1789, and was succeeded by James Perry, 
under whose skilful management it greatly flour- 
ished. By the year 1819, the sale had risen to 
about 4000 copies—a large number in days when 
the mechanical facilities of production were so 
much less than at present, and a higher number 
than it has ever since attained, except in 1835, 
when it opposed the Peel ministry, then supported 
by the Times. The numerical vicissitudes of the 
Morning Post, the next in chronological order, 
have been great. Its early struggles for popularity 
and a position were very severe. In 1795, the 
copyright and entire Property, house and printing- 
materials, were sold for £600; its circulation 
being then only 350 copies a day. Newspaper 
roperty was at that time terribly depreciated. 

ne of the purchasers of the Post was Mr. Daniel 
Stuart, who long officiated as its editor, and who 
afterwards wrote and published some curious par- 
ticulars of his newspaper experiences. By indus- 
try and activity, and the aid of able writers, he 
raised the circulation very considerably, to the det- 
riment of the Morning Herald and the Times, 
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then the two leading journals. Coleridge wrote 
for the Post ; and his friends have claimed for him 
a great share in the prosperity of the paper—a 
claim which his well-known irregularity and pro- 
crastination (fatal defects in a newspaper-writer) 
do not tend to support, and which Stuart has dis- 
puted in print, admitting, however, the merit and 
effect of a few of his contributions. 

When Stuart sold and finally left the Morning 
Post, in August, 1803, its circulation had reached 
four thousand five hundred copies—a very large 
number, when no other paper was selling more 
than three thousand. In a quarrel amongst the 
conductors of the Morning Post, the Morning 
Herald had its origin. It was started in 1780 by 
the Rev. Henry Bate (afterwards Sir Bate Dudley), 
a well-known fighting parson of those days, who 
was concerned in several .duels, and who, after 
heing for some time connected with the Post, left 
it in dudgeon to establish an opposition. In a 
brief address to the public, in the first number of 
the Herald, he pledged himself to abstain from 
personality and invective ; but he probably was 
not very strict in the observance of this pledge, for, 
under his editorship, the paper was several times 
fined, and the potlichens imprisoned, for libellous 
attacks. It was long the organ of the Prince of 
Wales’ party, and, at last, after many difficulties, 
assumed a successful and profitable position, and 
was sold by its founder for a considerable sum. 
There is less of incident and interest in the history 
of the Herald than in that of any one of the three 
other principal morning papers. Of these three 
the Times is undoubtedly that whose career, if 
traced down to the present time, would be the 
most striking and eventful. The preéminence it 
has acquired amongst the journals, not only of 
this country but of Europe, is now of no recent 
date. The causes of its great success are not diffi- 
cult to arrive at. Although its founder was evi- 
dently a man of indomitable energy and persever- 
ance—as any man indeed must be to establish a 
daily newspaper—and although there is no reason 
to believe that it was otherwise than successful and 
profitable in his hands, it yet did not, in his time, 
by any means uniformly keep ahead of its rivals, 
either in influence or circulation. Its rise dates 
from the management of his son, who assumed the 
reins in 1803, and, by his independent line of 
action, his sagacity and enterprise, laid the solid 
foundations of the vast edifice he ultimately suc- 
ceeded in raising up. He struggled hard for pri- 
ority of intelligence, not only against other papers 
hut against the government itself; and, by enor- 
mous outlay and great risk, achieved the position 
of the earliest newsmonger. ‘This alone, it need 
hardly be pointed out, sufficed, especially during 
the war, to secure the publie preference of the 
Times. Steam-printing was his next triumph, won 
in the teeth of innumerable difficulties, bravely 
overcome. Whilst pursuing this darling scheme, 
his funds ran short, his pressmen combined against 
him, he was in danger of personal violence. The 
project was abandoned, but only for a time ; it was 
revived to be fully realized. A highly-interesting. 
sketch of his labors was given on the morrow of his. 
death (20th July, 1847), in the pages of the paper: 
whose advancement and prosperity had been the 
aim and object of his whole existence. Under him, 
it may truly be said ‘that nothing was neglected ; 
and in all departments he was equally successful. 
Whilst perfecting the steam-press, accelerating 
commmunic.tions with foreign parts to a degree that 
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then seemed almost miraculous, and attending to 
the commercial organization of a concern which 
soon attained dimensions unprecedented in the 
annals of journalism, he had the judgment and good 
fortune to obtain the —_e of very high 
literary talent. In editors he was as fortunate as 
in writers. P , 

Even those persons most 0} to the princi- 
ples and yard sess of the any must admit and 
admire the editorial skill with which the paper has 
been conducted from the days when Thomas Barnes 
first assumed the reins down to the present time. 
In this country, editorial matters are usually mys- 
teries. In Paris, even before a gross infringe- 
ment on the liberty of the press (a forerunner of 
its total extinction) compelled writers to sign 
their articles, the names of the editors and of many 
of the principal writers of the leading French jour- 
nals were as well known in educated circles as those 
of the leading members of any learned profession. 
In London, the case is different, and but very few 
penetrate the veil that shrouds the concoction of 
newspapers. ‘The rulers of the press are, perhaps, 
not altogether unwilling to encourage this obscu- 
rity, and to let the credulous millions suppose 
that each day’s journal is the result of the deliber- 
ations of some grave political conclave. But how- 
ever numerous and distinguished the contributors 
to its columns, in every great newspaper, as in 
every army, there must be one person to direct the 
whole, and to secure combined and effective action. 
No ‘‘ prentice hand”’ is that which is equal to the 
task. Great are the cares and responsibility of 
the editor of a first-class daily paper, all-important 
the duties he performs and the superintendence he 
exercises. Justly has it been remarked that “ no 


human occupation requires more incessant industry 


and rigorous temperance ;’’ or, we may add, greater 
tact, judgment, intelligence and discretion. An 
editor may rarely or never write himself; his far 
more arduous duty is to give tone and harmony to 
the whole, and to guard against incongruity and 
bad taste. If thoroughly competent, in his pres- 
ence all goes smoothly on—like some complicated 
machine, kept in motion, seemingly without an 
effort, by one cunning workman. With such 
steadiness and apparent facility does each part of 
the intricate mechanism perform its allotted 
movement, that one might imagine nothing could 
set it wrong, and that its guidance and control 
were anything but difficult. Intrust it for a mo- 
ment to a less efficient hand, and the difficulty is 
revealed. Its action svon loses in uniformity and 
effect, partial derangement ensues, and, were the 
absence of the presiding genius prolonged, the mu- 
tilation of his substitute’s fingers, and the ruin of 
the machine, might probably be the result. So 
with the newspaper that is fortunate enough to 
possess an editor of first-rate ability. His absence 
can never pass long unperceived by the more in- 
telligent and attentive portion of its readers. 
Parliament is up, London empty, sportsmen are 
blazing in the covers, and idlers lounging by the 
sea; Scotland and the lakes, Switzerland and the 
Rhine, are overrun with fugitives from metrupoli- 
tan smoke, Who better than the jaded editor has 
earned a holiday? So he, too, escapes for the 
annual recreation needful to preserve the health 
and revive the energies upon which drafts so large 
have been made by long vigils and constant brain- 
work. Joyously speeds the weary slave of the 
lamp to enjoy his well-merited leisure far from the 
eity’sdin. Well for him if he be left to the unin- 
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terrupted enjoyment of the few allotted weeks. 
What man is sure of his morrow ! least of all can 
the journalist divine what it may bring forth. 
Before the bright sand of his holiday-glass is half 
run out, some pressing occasion or startling novelty 
occurs. Perhaps a foreign revolution, or a min- 
isterial crisis ; a war is imminent, or an urgent and 
perilous social question is suddenly raised. Or it 
may he (vexatious above all!) that his temporary 
substitute goes wrong—mistakes the public pulse 
—attempts to drive where he should rather follow, 
or, at most, gently lead. The public are disgusted ; 
the paper loses credit—on such trifles depend the 
sition and prosperity of a powerful journal. It 
is felt that one man’s presence is indispensable to 
check the evil and skilfully retrace the steps astray. 
Then works the telegraph—then whirls the wheel. 
From his sunny saunter in Italian cities, or his 
breezy ramble amidst Pyrenean peaks, the truant 
is summoned back, fast as steam and post-horses 
and double pourborries can bring him, to repair the 
blunders of his clumsy subaltern—balancing, as he 
scours the highway, the loss of half his holiday 
against the pleasurable consciousness of power and 
importance. 
arious points, relating to the statistics and or- 
ganization of the London press, were elucidated, 
a few months ago, by the evidence given before 
the select committee on newspaper-stamps, evi- 
dence which has not, we believe, been as yet placed 
before the public in any more convenient form 
than that of a Blue Book. Some of those revela- 
tions of the press are both curious and interesting, 
particularly those that concern The Times. Of 
this leviathan journal, it appears, upwards of thirty- 
eight thousand copies are daily sold, being nearly 
double the aggregate daily sale of all the other 
morning and evening papers —s in London. 
One of its managers, charged especially with the 
superintendence of the financial and commercial 
departinent, declared bis conviction that this cireu- 
lation might be doubled within a couple of years, 
were increase of circulation the sole object consid- 
ered. The stamp on the supplement he held to 
be the chief obstacle to so vast an increase. This 
stamp it is that hampers the expansive energies of 
the paper, by compelling its conductors to stop the 
press when the value of the advertisements con- 
tained in the supplement is exactly balanced 
by the supplement’s cost in paper, stamps, and 
printing. The supplement, it must be borne in 
mind, is given gratis ; and, at fixed rates, its con- 
tents can produce but a certain sum. So that, 
after a certain number of impressions, the cost of 
each additional copy of the supplement must be 
deducted from the profit of the corresponding 
Times, with which it is given. But the cost of 
the supplement—so it results from the evidence— 
exceeds the profit on a Times, and hence a positive 
loss to the proprietors. Although very clearly 
put and exemplified by the witness, these facts 
puzzle some of the Manchester men on the com- 
mittee, who had difficulty in comprehending the 
possibility of loss by the large sale of an article of 
which a smaller sale yielded a great profit. A 
double supplement, having a penny stamp, invari- 
ably leaves a loss, the set-off against which is the 
larger profit upon the paper on those occasions— 
not very frequent—when no ——o Is given. 
Those are the profitable days, when half the double 
sheet is packed full of advertisements. Then, of 
course, the more copies sold the better, there being 
a positive profit on the price of every one. Occa- 
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sionally, when events of great public interest occur, 
the Times, published without a supplement, sells 
to an enormous extent. On the Ist of May, 1851, 
the opening day of the Great Exhibition, 52,000 
copies were printed, and the publication was 
stopped only because there was not time to produce 
more ; the day was not long enough. It so hap- 
pened, however, a newspaper-agent deposed—a 
man who transmits to the provinces one-seventh 
of all the London daily papers published—that, on 
the lst of May, the Times was later than usual in 
going to press (a circumstance that might have its 
origin in various slight accidents), so that part of 
the additional supply was too late for the morning 
trains, and consequently useless. This leads us 
to the manner in which the sale is kept within 
profitable limits. The paper is valueless after a 
certain hour, so that there is nothing to do to check 
the sale but to slacken the rate of printing or 
delivery. The influx of advertisements is tremen- 
dous. From twenty to thirty columns, the com- 
inittee were informed, were daily excluded at that 
season of the year (May). 

It is clearly shown, by this part of its manager’s 
evidence, that the Times involuntarily plays the 
part of the dog in the manger, appropriating that 
*¢ which not enriches it,’? but whose want makes 
others “ poor indeed.”’? The supplement, if divided 
amongst the Daily News, Herald, Chronicle, and 
Post, a page a-piece, would make the fortunes of 
those papers. Thrust upon the Times, the plethora 
of wealth causes a positive loss. It were not un- 
interesting to examine in detail the causes of this 
marked preference of the public for the Times as a 
medium of advertisement. Doubtless, in the first 
instance, advertisements are attracted to a paper 


in proportion to its known circulation and popu- 
larity. Then there is a reaction, and the circula- 
tion increases by reason of the numerous advertise- 
ments. We have already adverted to the causes 
of the first rise of the Times to its supremacy in the 


London press. The lion’s share of advertisements, 
for which it was originally indebted to the assump- 
tion of a perfectly independent tone (thereby ad- 
dressing itself to the largest number of readers in 
the country), to its early information and able 
management, has doubtless contributed, in no 
mnean degree, to maintain it in its high position 
and further to increase its circulation to the most 
extended limit compatible with the necessity of 
stamped supplements. Moreover, it is clearly the 
interest of the public to confine the bulk of their 
advertisements, as much as possible, to one paper. 
By freely inserting their announcements in one 
journal only they save expense ; and, as long as 
they know that the great mass of readers look at 
that paper, the majority of advertisers will but 
charily insert elsewhere. Without reference to 
its name or politics, it is evidently advantageous to 
the public to have what is called “a leading jour- 
nal”’ for their business-communications with each 
other. 





From Hogg’s Instructor. 


THE OLD BACHELOR IN PROSPECTIVE; 
OR AUNT KATY’S LECTURE TO YOUNG KATE. 


_ You don’t see the signs! I hardly fancied you 
would, I did not suppose that your seventeen 
summers would have so ripened your perceptive 
faculties. You do not discover that Ned Wood- 
houselee is chiselled out of that ‘‘ perdurable stuff’’ 
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‘ 


of which old bachelors are made, and that old 
Father Time, day by day, and year by year, is 
bringing out a capital specimen of his art. Well, 
goon! Set his brow, his hawking nose, I mean 
* eyes, his curls, in your heart’s table’’ as fairly 
as ever the poor Helena did, but do not think that 
your ‘‘ bright particular star” will shine on you 
more favorably than did hers. Sway your jimpy 
waist, run your lily fingers over the melody- 
answering keys, half melt him with the welcoming 
cept of those dark eyes, touch his mental taste 

y the pure and classic beauty of your thoughts, 
and his palate by your dainty little cookery—he 
will be a friendly , brotherly, parallel line, that 
will run beside you for any number of ages, nor 
come to the pol of Love and Proposal. He may 
become somewhat warmer, a great deal more 
agreeable, considerate for you, and quite ‘“ épris’’ 
with your society (for you are one of the best lis- 
teners I know), but I say, J, that Mr. Woodhouse- 
lee will remain a bachelor to his dying day. 

Your father thinks well of Ned! Your father’s 
good opinion is worth having, but your father 
thinks of him only as a student. Compare the 
two—I do not mean your father’s reverend locks 
and his jetty curls, or the slim, erect fi of the 
one and the feeble bend of the other—but contrast 
the rich, generous nature, the unsuspicious sim- 
plicity, of your dear parent, with the prosaic 
worldliness of his young pupil. An excellent pious 
man is our gentle pastor, a faithful shepherd of his 
docile flock. And much more than he dreams, is 
his eloquence and ripe scholarship made mention 
of, and well did Ned Woodhouselee know this, and 
calculate the advantages to be derived from his 
training, and connection with his name, when he 
came to finish his studies under our lowly parson- 
age roof. I.think he finds it very pleasant here. 
He said he half regretted to ba Fa his vacation 
away. (I am sure I do not know what we should 
have done with him while we were cleaning 
house.) He knows how to appreciate your father’s 
learning, and your simple kindness, and my 
housekeeping ; he has, it is true, a very excellent 
judgment, but I do not see why you should think 
so much of him, You should not give him so 
many smiles while here, nor sighs while away, nor 
persist in considering him as a guest, who is 
an everyday inmate of the family, 

Perfectly disinterested—Ned has no fortune! 
Humph, dear, nobody knows that better than your 
auntie. If I did not, perhaps you would have 
been spared this lecture ; neither do I say you are 
blinded by love. It’s all a mistake about love’s 
blinding his true votaries; in his mischief, he 
claps golden specks on some eyes, and hangs the 
rosy veil of flattery over others; but I do not 
believe he has meddled thus with your bright orbs, 
if you are but in the humor to use them, You are 
young and confiding ; and auntie is reasonable and 
experienced, If Ned had all the perfections in the 
world, it would not do for you to think of him, for, 
from the first of my acquaintance with him, I felt 
assured he would never marry. I have known him 
a long time, half his life. He was his mother’s 


spoiled darling, a ony exacting little plague as 


ever I did see. Then he grew up a clever lad, and 
ladies, who wanted his drawings for fire-screens, 
and his complimentary verses to make their lovers 
jealous, praised and petted him, till, though he con 
ceals it wonderfully, he has more conceit than any 
woman I know. He was having his picture taken 
—there was puppyism about him then ; he ’s taken 
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a better tone now, it ’s one of his virtues that he | 
is improvable—having his picture taken, boy of | 
sixteen, in a flowered dressing-gown, with a guitar | 
by his side. ‘Then in his rvom he kept flower- | 
vases and a japanned cigar-case. Don’t tell him 
what I say, it would mortify him ; and the advan- 
tage of this precocity is, that now he sees its folly | 
and foppishness, though, to be sure, he only throws 
it aside for a graver affection. 

You believe I am in love with the boy myself! 
** Kate, [ love thee not.’’ What! I, in my sum-| 
mer tide of life, reaching for unripe fruit, especially ' 
fruit that, hard and sour, gives no promise of future 
raciness? Don’t be jealous, dear; the neat plaits 
of my cap are never stirred by coquettish breezes. 
Not that ( have any hesitation in saying, that, of 
the two, 7 would be his choice. Ue has long ago 
outgrown you. At this period of his life he can- 
not appreciate you; in cight or ten years it will 
be different ; then he will begin to admire very 
young ladies. It is one of the most convincing 
signs to me, that he now prefers ladies older than 
himself, gay and chatty widows, and even blue 
maidens like me. What! I’ve shown you nothing 
yet, nothing at all! Well! perhaps there is 
nothing to show. [I am mistaken. There is no 
preciseness about him, nov self-sufficingness, no 
quiet sneers at the real excellence of woman, no 
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defatigable student, and his mind is one of those 
compact, memorizing storehouses, which let not a 
tittle escape. He reads like a play-actor ; writes 
well, though in a didactic vein ; he is not really 
fond of music, but has learned to play artistically 
on some instruments. He draws charmingly— 
that crayon-sketch on the wall has both spirit and 
correctness. These accomplishments may be es- 
teemed by others, but no one values them so high 
as himself. 

He will get on in the world very tolerably. The 
regulation of his talents will do more for him than 
his actual exertions. His quietude and sense of 
personal honor will prevent his making a fortune, 
but his frugal and delicate habits will prevent him 
He will always seem 
richer than he really is. Every one will think him 
a fortunate, care-free, though fastidious man ; but 
he will be subject to fits of morbid melancholy and 
most undignified fretfulness. Now and then he 
will take it int» his head to get married, but the 
fit will wear off, unless some heiress, that has also 


_ beauty and wit, should “ swim into his ken.” He 


might, under such circumstances, condescend to 
propose, but would, of a surety, be rejected. I 


can just imagine the cold, stately manner of his 


addresses, and the unmerciful treatment he might 
receive from the hands of some coquette, who 





stubborn determination to take his own way, 00 would for a while parade him in her train, and 
monopolizing all the luxuries about him, no dis-! then civilly dismiss him. 
sition to make everybody uncomfortable when he| Kate, sweet Kate, thou hast a happy home. 
is sick and peevish—oli no, it is of some one else I) The passers-by, on the dusty roadside, bless the 
am thinking, and perhaps it is St. Clair, who is: humble parsonage-roof, all matted with its lower- 
oing to be the stagnant-hearted, selfish old bache-| ing vines, and shaded by wide-branched trees ; it 
or of my provision. seems sv fair in its lowliness, By the rough-curbed 
Not he! That's the first good word you ‘ve said | well are showered the spotted helms of the celan- 
for your old playmate, and my godson, this many dine, and the big humble-bees are ever beating 
stairs with me into Ned's | against the white wall, or diving into the ripe 
Look at his shelves, won | book covered | roses. The white lilac-boughs of the spring are 
slabs above | ever more luxuriantly tufted here than elsewhere 
Here are his geraniums,' —thy father’s favorite flower, which minds him 
always of thy graecful prettiness. Thou hast a 
happy home, and an innocent heart. Heaven keep 
thee from loving one whose heart is older than his 
years, who has no youthful faults, who has no 
y ; el gushing streams of affection to answer thine ; one, 
take care of himself, has any business with a dear, whose Tife is all machinal and studied, who is tov 
little wife to pet and nurse him, and think of all recherche to like us—your plain friends—who 
his small comforts. And if so particular now, | despises the world’s hollow ways, yet bends 
have you any idea what he will gradually refine | thereto. You must not love him, for he will not 
hinself into! What poor creature could ever: love you. If ever you could pivree the ice around 
encouragy all his whims! ; y | that inane spark he calls his heart, if ever your 
Well, if I ever! Peep into this closet. Tere | eloquent lip could teach him that in this earth isa 
are his tea-caddy and Etna, a parcel of chocolate, | more delicious draught than he has yet dreamed 
his sugar-bowl, and some mouldy cake. Ah, the | of, his pride, his prudence would array themselves 
folded —— lie - pee | _— my ee against you ; the very action of that intellect you 
uite a perfect little establishment ! o you! th admire assist to dispel y: in‘lu- 
— you yan be of use in such a one? He San nena wis Tot a Ta i in hie yaict galt 
handle that hair-broom as tidily as yourself, and | in his cold monotonous speech, in his attention to 
spies cobwebs a deal sooner. You are too flighty | form, in the service that he demands, in the little 
to sit still and be looked at, doll-baby fashion ; and | need he finds for human sympathy. Ned Wood- 
I have seen you yawn when he spun out his story | houselee—handsome, harmless, gifted, as he now 
too unbearably, “Lis true that he talks beauti-| is—will, year by year, harden like the stalactite, 
fully, tells anecdotes with considerable point, and | and to his dying day be an unloved, unloving old 
is never at a loss for a graceful compliment ; but | bachelor. 
it is tiresome, now is it not, to be always listener, 
or to be listened to with an unmeaning, inattentive | 
smile ? | 
He has some good qualitics though! Some! he 
has a great many. Don’t quiver that pretty lip| Wuew I was a young man, working at my trade 
so, when I tell you that his acquired accomplish-| as a mason, I met with a severe injury by falling 
ments set him as far above your mark as his real) from a scaffulding placed at a height of forty feet 
merits place him below you. Te has been an in-' from the ground. ‘There I remained, stunned and 


a day. But trip up 
sanctum. 
with brown paper, and pastebvar 
them to keep out dust. 
with their ingenious supports of curlicued cane— 


the finest plants in the neighborhood. See his 
shiny brasses, his double curtains, his Sleepy- 
Hollow rocking-chair, with a patch on its chintz 
cover. Surely, nobody that knows so well how to 
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bleeding, on the rubbish, until my companions, by 
attempting to remove me, restored me to conscious- 
ness. I felt as if the ground on which I was lying 
formed a part of myself ; that I could not be lifte 
from it without being torn asunder ; and, with the 
most piercing cries, I entreated my well-meaning 
assistants tv leave me alone to die. They desisted 
for the moment, one running for the doctor, 
another for a litter, others surrounding me with 
pitying gaze; but amidst my increasing sense of 
suffering, the conviction began to dawn on my 
mind, that the injuries were not mortal; and so, 
by the time the doctor and the litter arrived, I re- 
signed myself to their aid, and allowed myself, 
without further objection, to be carried to the hos- 
ital. 
° There I remained for more than three months, 
adually recovering from my bodily injuries, but 
evoured with an impatience at my condition, and 
the slowness of ny cure, which effectually retarded 
it. I felt all the restlessness and anxiety of a 
laborer suddenly thrown out of an employment 
difficult enough t» procure, knowing there were 
scores of others ready to step into my place ; that 
the job was going on; and that, ten chances to 
one, I should never set foot on that scaffolding 
again. The vsiting surgeon vainly warned me 
against the indulgence of such passionate regrets 
—vainly inculcated the opposite feeling of grati- 
tude demanded by my escape: all in vain. I 
tossed on my fevered bed, murmured at the slow- 
ness of his remedies, and might have thus ren- 
dered them altogether ineffsctual, had not a sudden 
change been effscted in my disposition by another, 
at first unwelcome, addition to our patients. He 
was placed in the same ward with me, and insen- 


sibly [ found my impatience rebuked, my repinings 


hushed for very shame, in the presence of his 
meek resignation to far greater privations and suf- 
ferings. Fresh courage sprang from his example, 
and svon—thanks to my involuntary physician—I 
was in the fair road to recovery. 

And he who had worked the charm, what was 
he? A poor, helpless old man, utterly deformed 
by suffering—his very name unnoticed, or at least 
never spoken, in the place where he now was; he 
went only by the appellation of No. 12—the number 
of his bed, which was next to my own. This bed 
had already been his refuge during three long and 
trying illnesses, and had at last become a sort of 
property for the poor fellow in the eyes of doctors, 
students, nurse-tenders, in fact, the whole hospital 
staff. Never did a gentler creature walk on God's 
earth ; walk—alas! for him the world was but an 
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almost reproachfully on my ear: ‘“ Misfortune 
must have its turn, but every day has a to-mor- 
row,” 

Tt was, indeed, a lesson to witness the gratitude 
of this excellent creature. The hospital, so drear 
a syjourn to most of its inmates. was a scene of 
enjoyment to him; everything pleased him ; and 
the poor fellow’s admiration of even the most 
triding conveniences proved how severe must have 
been his privations. Ile never wearied of praising 
the neatness of the linen, the whiteness of the 
| bread, the quality of the food; and my surprise 
| gave place to the truest pity, when [ learned that, 
‘for the last twenty years, this respectable old man 
could only afford himself, out of the profits of his 
persevering industry, the coarsest bread, diversified 
with white cheese or vegetable porridge ; and yet, 
instead of reverting to his privations in the las 
guage of complaint, he converted them into a fund 
of gratitude, and made the generosity of the na- 
tion, which had provided such a retreat for the 
suffering poor, his continual theme. Nor did his 
thankful spirit confine itself to this, To listen to 
him, you would have believed him an especial 
object of divine as well as human benevolence— 
all things worked for his good. The doctor used 
to say, that No. 12 had ‘¢a mania for happiness ;”” 
but it was « mania that, in creating estcein for its 
victim, infused fresh courage into all that came 
within its range. 

I think I still see him seated on the side of his 
bed, with his little black silk cap, his spectacles, 
and the well-worn volume, which he never ceased 
perusing. Every morning, the first rays of the 
sun rested on his bed, always to him a fresh sub- 
ject of rejoicing and thankfulness to God. To wit- 
ness his gratitude, one might have supposed that 
the sun was rising for him alone. 

T need hardly say, that he soon in‘erested him- 
self in my cure, and regularly made inquiry re- 
specting its progress. Ile always found something 
cheering to say—something to inspire patience 
and hope, himself a living commentary on his 
words. When I looked at this poor, motionless 
figure, those distorted limhs, and, crowning all, 
that smiling countenance, I had not the courage to 
be angry, or even to complain. At each painful 
crisis, he would exclaim: “One minute, and it 
will be over—relief will soon follow. Every day 
has its to-morrow,”’ 

I had one good and true friend—a fellow-work- 
man, who used sometimes to spare an hour to visit 
me, and he took great delight in cultivating an 
j acquaintance with No. 12. As if attracted by a 





old memory. Many years before, he had totally | kindred spirit, he never passed his bed without 
lost the use of his legs; but, to use his own ex- pausing to offer his cordial salutation; and then 
pression, ‘ this misfortune did not upset him ;”’ he | he would whisper to me : “ He is a saint on earth ; 
still retained the power of earning his livelihood, | and not content with gaining Paradise himself, 
which he derived from copying deeds for a lawyer must win it for others also. Such people should 
at so much per sheet; and if the legs were no | haye monuments erected to them, known and read 
longer a support, the hands worked at the stamped | of all men. In observing such a character, we feel 
parchments as diligently as ever. But some | ashamed of our own happiness—we feel how com- 
months passed by, and then the paralysis attacked | paratively little we deserve it. Is there anything 
his right arm ; still undaunted, he taught himself Sate do to prove my regard for this good, poor 
to write with the left; but hardly had the brave | No. 12?” 

heart and hand conquered the difficulty, when the | ‘** Just try among the bookstalls,” I replied, 
enemy crept on, and disabling this second ally, no | ‘‘ and find the second volume of that book you see 
more remained for him than to be conveyed once | him reading. It is now more than six years since 
more, though this time as a last resource, to the | he lost it, and ever since, he has been obliged to 
hospital. There he had the gratification to find | content himself with the first.’’ 

his former quarters vacant, and he took possession| Now I must premise that my worthy friend had 
of his old familiar bed with a satisfaction that | a perfect horror of literature, even in its simplest 
seemed ty obliterate all regret at being obliged to stages. He regarded the art of printing as a Sa- 
occupy it again. His first grateful accents smote | tanic invention, filling men’s brains with idlenesg 
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and conceit ; and, as to writing—in his opinion, a 
man was never thoroughly committed, until he had 
recorded his sentiments in black and white for the 
inspection of his neighbors. His own success in 
life, which had been tolerable—thanks to his in- 
dustry and integrity—he attributed altogether to 
his ignorance of those dangerous arts; and now 
a cloud swept across his lately beaming face as he 
exclaimed: ‘* What! the good creature is a lover 
of books? Well, we must admit that even the 
best have their failings. Nomatter. Write down 
the name of this odd volume on a slip of paper ; 
and it shall go hard with me, but I give him that 
gratification.” 

He did actually return the following week with 
a well-worn volume, which he presented in triumph 
to the old invalid. He looked somewhat surprised 
as he opened it; but our friend proceeding to ex- 

lain that it was at my suggestion he had procured 
it in place of the lost one, the old grateful expres- 
sion at once beamed up in the eyes of No. 12 ; and 
with a voice trembling with emotion, he thanked 
the hearty giver. 

I had my misgivings, however ; and the moment 
our visitor turned his back, I asked to see the 
book. My old neighbor reddened, stammered, and 
tried to change the conversation; but, forced 
behind his last intrenchments, he handed me the 
little volume. It was an old Royal Almanac. The 
bookseller, taking advantage of his customer’s 
ignorance, had substituted it for the book he had 
demanded. I burst into an immoderate fit of 
laughter ; but No. 12 checked me with the only 
impatient word I ever heard from his lips: ‘* Do 
you wish our friend to hear yout I would rather 
never recover the power of this lost arm, than 
deprive his kind heart of the pleasure of his gift. 
And what of it? Yesterday, I did not care a 
straw for an almanac; but in a little time it is 
a the very book I should have desired. 

very day has its to-morrow, Besides, I assure 
you, it is a very improving study ; even already I 
perceive the names of a crowd of princes never 
mentioned in history, and of whom, up to this 
moment, I have never heard any one speak.”’ 

And so the old almanac was cently preserved 
beside the volume of poetry it had been intended 
to match ; and the old invalid never failed to be 
seen turning over the leaves whenever our friend 
happened to enter the room. As to him, he was 
quite proud of its success, and would say to me 
each time: “ It ye I have made him a fa- 
mous present.’’ And thus the two guileless 
natures were content: 

Towards the close of my sojourn in the hospital, 
the strength of poor No. 12 diminished rapidly. 
At first he lost the slight powers of motion he had 
retained ; then his speech became inarticulate ; at 
last, no part obeyed his will except the eyes, which 
continued to smile on us still. But one morning, 
at last, it seemed to me as if his very glance had 
become dim. I arose hastily, and, oe his 
bed, inquired if he wished for a drink; he made a 
slight movement of his eyelids, as if to thank me, 
ont at that instant the first ray of the rising sun 
shone in on his bed. Then the eyes lighted up, 
like a taper that flashes into brightness before it is 
extinguished—he looked as if saluting this last 

ift of his Creator; and, even as I watched him 
for a moment, his head fell gently on the side, his 
kindly heart ceased to beat. He had thrown off 
the burden of To-day ; he had entered on his eter- 
nal To-morrow. 





A WIND-STORM AT NIGHT. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 


A WIND-STORM AT NIGHT. 


O supDEN blast, that through night’s silence black 
Sweep’st past my windows, 

Coming and going with invisible track— 
As death or sin does— 


Why scare me, lying sick, and—save thine own— 
Hearing no voices? 

Why mingle with a helpless human moan 
Thy fierce rejoices ? 


Thou shouldst come gently, as good angels come 
To souls departing ; 

Floating among the shadows of the room 
With eyes light-darting ; 


Bringing faint airs of balm, and tones that rouse 
Thoughts of a Far Land ; 

Binding so softly upon aching brows 
Death’s poppy-garland. 


O fearful blast, I shudder at thy sound ! 
Like some poor mortal 

Who hears the Three that mark life’s dooméd bound 
Sit at his portal. 


Thy wings seem laden with sad, shrieking souls, 
Borne, all unwilling, 
From earth’s known plains, to the unknown gulf that 
rolls 
Evermore filling. 


Fierce wind ! will the Death-Angel come like thee, 
And swiftly bear me— 

Whither ?—What mysteries may unfold to me? 
What horrors scare me? 


Shall I go wandering on through silent space, 
Lonely—still lonely ? 

Or seek through myriad spirit-ranks one face, 
And miss that only ? 


Shall I not then drop down from sphere to sphere, 
Palsied and aimless ? 

Or will my being new so changed appear 
That grief dies nameless ? 


Rather, I pray to Him who Himself is Love, 
Out of whose essence 

All pure souls spring, and towards Him tending, move 
Back to His presence— 


His light transfiguring, may not efface 
The soul’s earth-features, 

That the dear human likeness each may trace— 
Glorified creatures ; 


That we may love each other, only taught 
Holier desiring ; 

And seek all wisdom, as on earth we sought, 
Ever aspiring ; 


That we may do all work we left undone 
Through frail unmeetness ; q 
From sphere to sphere together passing on 

Towards full completeness. 


Then, strong Azrael, be thy solemn call 
Soft as spring-breezes, 

Or like this blast, whose loud fiend-festiva] 
My heart’s pulse freezes— 


I will not fear thee !—If thou safely keep 
My soul, God’s giving, 

And my soul’s soul—I, wakening from death’s sleep, 
Shall first know living. 
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Part VI. 


To those whose minds and bodies are of active 
habits, there can be scarcely anything more trying 
than a position in which the latter is deprived of 
its usual occupation, and the former forced to 
engage itself only on the contemplation of that 
which is painful. In such a situation, the mental 
and physical powers are rendered incapable of 
mutually sustaining each other; for we all know 
that mere corporal employment lessens affliction, 
or enables us in a shorter time to forget it, whilst 
the acuteness of bodily suffering, on the other hand, 
is blunted by those pursuits which fill the mind 
with agreeable impressions. During the few 
days, therefore, that intervened between the last 
interview which Connor held with Nogher M’Cor- 
mick, and the day of his final departure he felt 
himself rather relieved than depressed by the 
number of friends who came to visit him for the 
last time. He was left less to solitude and him- 
self than he otherwise would have been, and, of 
course, the days of his imprisonment were neither 
so dreary nor oppressive as the uninterrupted con- 
templation of his gloomy destiny would have ren- 
dered them. Full of the irrepressible ardor of 
youth, he longed for that change which he knew 
must bring him onward in the path of life ; and in 
this how little did he resemble the generality of 
other convicts, who feel as if time were bringing 
about the day of their departure with painful and 
more than ordinary celerity! At length the inter- 
views between him and all those whom he wished 
to see were concluded, with the exception of three, 
viz.—John O’Brien, and his own parents, whilst 
only two clear days intervened until the period of 
his departure. 


It was on the third merning previous to that 
unhappy event, that the brother of his Una—the 
most active and indefatigable of all those who had 
interested themselves fur him—was announced as 


requesting an interview. 
pared for this, experienced on the occasion, as 
every high-minded person would do, a strong 
feeling of degradation and shame as the predomi- 
nant sensation. ‘That, indeed, was but natural, 
for it is undoubtedly true that we feel disgrace lie 
more heavily upon us in the eyes of those we 
esteem, than we do under any other circumstances. 
This impression, however, though as we have said 
the strongest, was far from being the only one he 
felt. A heart like his could not be insensible to 
the obligations under which the generous and 
indefatigable exertions of young O’Brien had 
= him. But, independently of this, he was 

na’s brother, and the appearance of one so dear 
to her gave to all his love for her a character of 
melancholy tenderness, more deep and full than he 
had probably ever experienced before. Her brother 
would have been received with extraordinary 
warmth on his own account, but, in addition to 
that, Connor knew that he now came on behalf of 
Una herself. It was, therefore, under a tumult 
of mingled sensations, that he received him in his 
gloomy apartment—gloomy in despite of all that a 

umane jailer could do to lessen the rigors of his 
confinement. 

‘‘T cannot welcome you to sich a place as this 
is,” said Connor, grasping and wringing his hand, 
as the other entered, ‘although I may well sa 
that [ would be glad to see you anywhere, as 
am, indeed, to see you even here. 1 know what I 
owe you, an’ what you have done for me.” 

“‘ Thank God,” replied the other, returning his 


Connor, although pre- 
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grasp with equal pressure, ‘“‘ thank God, that, at 
all events, the worst of what we expected will not 

*? He paused, for, on looking at O'Donovan, 
he observed upon his open brow 2 singular depth 
of melancholy, mingled less with an expression of 
shame, than with the calm but indignant sorrow 
of one who could feel no resentment against hia 
with whom he spoke. 

O’Brien saw, at a glance, that Connor, in con 
sequence of something in his manner, joined to his 
inconsiderate congratulations, imagined that he 
believed him guilty. He lost not a moment, there- 
fore, in correcting this mistake. 

**Tt would have been dreadful,’’ he proceeded, 
** to see innocent blood shed, through the perjury 
of a villain—for, of course, you cannot suppose for 
a moment that one of our family suppose you to be 
guilty.”’ 

‘<T was near doin’ you injustice, then,’’ replied 
the other; ‘‘ but I ought to know that if you did 
think me so, you would n’t now be here, nor act as 
youdid. Not but that I thought it possible, on 
another account you No,” he added, after a 
pause, ‘* that would be doin’ the brother of Una 
injustice.’’ 

‘You are right,’’ returned O’Brien. ‘ No cir- 
cumstance of any kind’’—and he laid a pecu- 
liar emphasis on the words—‘‘ no circumstance 
of any kind could bring me to visit a man capable 
of such a mean and cowardly act; for, as to the 
loss we sustained, [ would n’t think of it. You, 
Connor O’Donovan, are not the man to commit 
any act, either the one or the other. If I did not 
feel this, you would not see me before you.’’ He 
extended his hand to him while he spoke, and the 
brow of Connor brightened as he met his grasp. 

‘“‘T believe you,” he replied ; ‘‘and now I hope 
we may spake out like men that undherstand one 
another. In case you had n’t come, I intended to 
lave a message for you with my mother. I believe 
you know all Una’s sacrets ?”’ 

‘IT do,” replied O’Brien, “just as well as her 
confessor.’ 

‘¢ Yes, I believe that,’’ said Connor. ‘* The sun 
in heaven is not purer than she is. The only fault 
she ever could be charged with was her love for 
me; and heavily, oh! far too heavily, has she 
suffered for it !’’ 

‘¢T, for one, never blamed her on that account,’’ 
said her brother. ‘‘I knew that her good sense 
would have at any time prevented her from form- 
ing an attachment to an unworthy object; and 
upon the strength of her own judgment, | approved 
of that which she avowed for you. Indeed, I per- 
ceived it myself before she told me ; but upon at- 
tempting to gain her secret, the candid creature at 
once made me her confidant.”’ 

“‘ Tt is like her,”’ said Connor ; ‘‘ she is all truth. 
Well would it be for her, if she had never seen me. 
Not even the parting from my father and mother 
sinks my heart with so much sorrow, as the 
thought that her love for me has made her so un- 
happy. It’s a strange case, John O’Brien, an’ a 
trying one ; but since it is the will of God, we 
must submit to it. How did you leave her! IT 
heard she was getting better.” 

** She is better,”’ said John—* past danger, but 
still very delicate and feeble. Indeed, she is so 
much worn down, that you would scarcely know 
her. The brightness of her dark eye is dead—her 
complexion gone. Sorrow, as she says herself, is 
in her and upon her. Never, indeed, was a young 
creature’s love so pure and true.” 





O’Donovan e no reply for some time; but 
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the other observed that he turned away his faco 
from him, as if to conceal his emotion. At length 
his bosom heaved vehemently, three or four times, 
and his breath came and went with a quick and 
quivering motion, that betrayed the powerful 
struggle which he felt. 

‘* | know it is but natural for you to feel deeply,”’ 
continued her brother; ‘* but as you have dl 
everything heretofore with so sail firmness, you 
must not break down now.” 

‘** But you know it is a deadly thrial to be for- 
ever separated from sich a girl. Sufferin’ so much 
as you say—so worn! Iler dark eye dim with 

oh, it is, it is a deadly thrial—a heart-break- 
ing thrial! John O’Brien,’’ he proceeded, with 
uncommon earnestness, ‘ you are her only brother, 
an’ she is your only sister. Oh, will you, for the 
sake of God, and fur my sake, if I may take the 
liberty of sayin so—but, above all things, will you, 
for her own sake, when I am gone, comfort and 
support her, an’ raise her heart, if possible, out of 
this heavy throuble ?’’ 

Her brother gazed on him with a melancholy 
sinile, in which might be read both admiration 
and sympathy. 

** Do you think it possible that I would, or 
could omit to cherish and sustain poor Una, under 
such trying circumstances? Everything consid- 
ered, however, your words are only natural—only 
natural,” 

** Don't let her think too much about it,’’ con- 
tinued O'Donovan. ‘ Bring her out as much as 
you can—let her not be much by herself. But 
this is folly in me,’’ he added ; “* you know your- 
sclf better than I can instruct you how to act.’’ 

** God knows,” 
softened by the mournful anxiety for her welfire 
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which Connor ——— ‘*God knows that all 


you say, and all I can think of besides, shall be 
done for our dear girl—so make your mind easy.” 

“IT thank you,” replied the other; “ from my 
soul an’ from the bottom of my heart, I thank you. 
Fndeavor to make her forget me, if you can; an’ 
when this passes away out of her mind, she may 
yet be happy—a happy wife an’ a happy mother— 
an’ she ean then Penk of her love for Connor 
©’Donovan, only as a troubled drame that she had 
in her early life.”’ 

** Connor,’’ said the other, ‘ this is not right—- 
you must be firmer ;’’ but as he uttered the words 
of reproof, the tears almost came to his eyes. 

‘* As for my part,’’ continued Connor, ‘* what is 
the world to me now, that I’ve lost her? It is— 
it is a hard and a dark fate, but why it should fall 
upon us, I do not know. It ’sas muchas I can 
do to bear it as [ ought.’’ 

** Well, well,’ replied John, ‘ don’t dwell too 
much on it. I have something else to speak to 
you about,”’ 

‘* Dwell on it!’’ returned the other; ‘‘ as God 
is above me, she’s not one minute out of m 
thoughts ; an’ I tell you, I ’d rather be dead this 
moment, than forget her. Her mimory now is the 
only happiness that is left to me—my only wealth 
in this world.” 

*“*No,’’ said John, ‘it is not. Connor, I have 
now a few words to say to you, and I know they will 
prove whether you are as generous as you are said 
to be ; and whether your love for my sister is truly 
tender and disinterested. You have it now in your 
power to ease her heart very much of a heavy load 
of concern which she feels on your account. Your 
father, you know, is now aruined man, or I should 


replied the brother, struck and | 
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say a poor one. You are going out under circum- 
stances the most painful. In the country to which 
you are unhappily destined, you will have no 
friends—and no one living feels this more acutely 
than Una; for, observe me, I am now speaking on 
her behalf, and acting in her name. I am her 
agent. Now Una is richer than you might 
imagine, being the epee 9 of a legacy left her 
by our grandfather by my father’s side. Of this 
legacy, she herself stands in no need—but you may 
and will, when you reach a distant country. Now, 
Connor, you see how that admirable creature loves 
you—you see how that love would follow you to 
the uttermost ends of the earth. Will you, or 
rather are you capable of being as generous as she 
is ’—and can you show her that you are as much 
above the absurd prejudices of the world, and its 
cold forms, as he ought to be who is loved by a 
creature so truly generous and delicate as Una? 
You know how very poorly she is at present in 
health ; and I tell you candidly, that your decline 
ing to accept this as a gift and memorial b 
which to remember her, may be attended wit 
very serious consequences to her health.”’ 

Connor kept his eyes fixed upon the speaker, 
with a look of deep and earnest attention ; and as 
O’Brien detailed with singular address and deli- 
cacy these striking proofs of Una‘s affection, her 
lover’s countenance became an index of the truth 
with which his heart corresponded to the noble 
girl’s tenderness and generosity. Ie seized O'Bri- 
en’s hand— 

“ John,”’ said he, “you are worthy of bein’ 
Una’s brother, and I could say nothing higher in 
tae favor ; but, in the mane time, you and she 

both know that I want nothing to enable me to 
‘remember her by. This isa proof, I grant you, 
that she loves me truly; but I knew ¢hat as well 
before, as I do now. “In this business I cannot 
comply with her wish an’ yours, an’ you mus n’t 
press me. You,I say, musn’t press me. Through 

my whole life I have never lost my own good 
| opinion ; but if I did what you want me now to do, 
'T could n’t respect myself—I would feel lowered in 
|my own mind. In short, I’d feel unhappy, an’ 
that I was too mane to be worthy of your sister. 
Once for all, then, I cannot comply in this business 
| with your wish an’ her’s,”’ 

| ‘But the anxiety produced by your refusal may 
| have very dangerous effects on her health.” 

| ‘Then you must contrive somehow to consale 
imy refusal from her till she gets recovered. I 
| could n’t do what you want me ; an’ if you press 
| me further upon it, I ‘ll think you don’t respect 
| me as much as [’d wish her brother todo. Oh, 
God of heaven !”’ he exclaimed, clasping his hands, 
| ‘must I lave you, my darling Una. forever? I 
|must, I must! an’ the drame of all we hoped is 
[Fageeey never, never, will she lave my heart! 
Her eye dim, an’ her cheek pale! an’ all for me 
|—for a man covered with shame and disgrace! 
|Oh, John, John, what a heart!—to love me in 
| spite of all this, an’ in spite of the world’s opinion 
| along with it!” 

At this moment one of the turnkeys entered, and 
; told him that his mother and 1 young lady were 
coming up to see him. 
‘* My mother!” he exclaimed, ‘Tam glad she 

is come ; but I didn’t expect her till the day after 
| to-morrow. A young lady! Heavens above, what 
| young lady could come with my mother ?”’ 

He involuntarily exchanged looks with O’Brien, 
and a thought flashed on the instant across the 
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— of both. They immediately understood each 
other. 

‘“* Undoubtedly,”’ said John, “ it can be no other 
—it is she—it is Una. Good God, how is this? 
The interview and separation will be more than 
the can bear—she will sink under it.’’ 

Connor made no reply, but sat down and pressed 
his right hand upon his forehead, as if to collect 
energy sufficient to meet the double trial which 
was now before him. 

‘*T have only one course, John,” said he, ‘‘ now, 
and thatis, to appear to be—what Iam not—a 
firm-hearted man. I must try to put on a smiling 
face before them.” 

‘“sTf it be Una,’ returned the other, ‘I shall 
withdraw for a while. I know her extreme bash- 
fulness in many cases ; and I know, too, that any- 
thing like restraint upon her heart at present—In 
a word, I shall retire for a little.’’ 

** It may be as well,” said Connor ; ‘ but so far 
as I am concerned, it makes no difference—just as 
you think proper.” . 

‘¢ Your mother will be a sufficient witness,” said 
the delicate-minded brother ; ‘* but I will see you 
again after they shall have left you.’ 

‘You must,” replied O'Donovan. ‘‘ Ohsee me 
—see me again. Tees something to say to you 
of more value even than Una’s life.” 

The door then opened, and assisted, or rather 
supported, by the governor of the gaol, and one of 
the turnkeys, Honor O’Donovan and Una O’Brien 
entered the gloomy cell of the guiltless convict. 

The situation in which O’Donovan was now 
placed will be admitted, we think, by the reader, 
to have been one equally unprecedented and dis- 
tressing. It has been often said, and on many 
occasions with perfect truth, that opposite states 


of feeling existing in the same breast generally 


neutralize cach other. In Connor's heart, how- 
ever, there was in this instance nothing of a con- 
flicting nature. The noble boy’s love for such a 
mother bore in its melancholy beauty a touching 
resemblance to the purity of his affection for Una 
O’Brien—each exhibiting in its highest character 
those virtues which made the heart of the mother 
proud and loving, and that of his beautiful girl 
generous and devoted. So far, therefore, from their 
appearance together tending to concentrate his 
moral fortitude, it actually divided his strength, 
and forced him to meet each with a heart subdued 
and softened by his love for the other. 

As they entered, therefore, he approached them, 
smiling as well as he could; and, first taking a 
hand of each, would have led them over to a deal 
form beside the fire, but it was soon evident, that, 
owing to their weakness and agitation united, they 
required greater support. He and O’Brien ac- 
cordingly helped them to a seat, on which rd 
sat with every symptom of that exhaustion whic 
results at once from illness and mental suffering. 

Let us not forget to inform our readers that the 
day of this mournful visit was that on which, ac- 
cording to his original sentence, he should have 
yielded up his life as a penalty to the law. 

‘* My dear mother,’’ said he, ‘* you an’ Una 
know that this day ought not to be a day of sorrow 
amongus. Only for the goodness of my friends, 
an’ of government, it’s not my voice you ’d be 
now listening to—but that is now changed—so no 
more ubout it. I’m glad to see you both able to 
come out.”’ 

His mother, on first sitting down, clasped her 
hands together, and ina silent ejaculation, with 
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closed eyes, raised her heart to the Almighty, to 
supplicate aid and strength to enable her to part 
finally with that boy who was, and ever had been, 
dearer to her than her own heart. Una trembled, 
and on meeting her brother so unexpectedly, 
blushed faintly, and, indeed, appeared to breathe 
with difficulty. She held a bottle of smelling salts 
in her hand. 

“ John,”’ she said, “‘ I will explain this visit.’ 

‘*My dear Una,’’ he replied, affectionately, 
‘¢ you need not—it requires none—and I beg you 
will not think of it one moment more. I must 
now leave you together for about half an hour, as 
I have some business to do in town that will de- 
tain me about that time.’’ He then left them. 

‘¢ Connor,’’ said his mother, “‘ sit down between 
this darlin’ girl an’ me, till [ spake to you.” 

He sat down and took a hand of each. 

‘‘ A darlin’ girl she is, mother. It’s now I see 
how very ill you have been, my own Una.”’ 

‘¢ Yes,”’ she replied, ‘“‘ I was ill—but when I 
heard that your life was spared, I got better.” 

This she said with an artless but melancholy 
naiveté, that was very trying to the fortitude of her 
lover, As she spoke she looked fundly but mourn- 
fully into his face. 

*“* Connor,” proceeded his mother, ‘‘ I hope you 
are fully sensible of the mercy God has shown you, 
under this great trial?” 

**T hope I am, indeed, my dear mother. 
to God I surely owe it.” 

** It is, an’ [ trust that, go where you will, and 
live where you may, the day will never come when 
you ’Il forget the debt you owe the Almighty, for 

reventin’ you from being cut down like a flower 
in the very bloom of your life. I hope, avillish 
machree, that that day will never come.”’ 

** God forbid it ever should, mother dear!”’ 

‘¢ Thin you may learn from what has happened, 
avick agus asthore, never, oh never, to despair of 
God’s merey—no matter into what thrial or diffi- 
culty you aad be brought. You see, whin you 


It is 


naither hoped for it here, nor expected it, how it 
came for all that.” 

‘It did, blessed be God!’ 

‘You ‘re goin’ now, ahagur, to a strange land, 
where you ‘ll meet—ay, where my darlin’ boy will 
meet the worst of company ; but remember, alanna 
villish, that your mother, well as she loves you, 
an’ well, I own, as you deserve to be loved—that 
mother that hung over the cradle of her only one 
—that dressed him, an’ reared him, an’ felt many 
a proud heart out of him—that mother would 
sooner at any time see him in his grave, his sowl 
bein’ free from stain, than to know that his heart 
was corrupted by the world, an’ the people you ‘Il 
meet in it.” 

Something in the last sentence must have 
touched a chord in Una’s heart, for the tears, 
without showing any other external signs of emo- 
tion, streamed down her cheeks. 

*« My advice, then, to you—an’ oh, avick ma- 
chree, machree, it is my last, the last you will 
ever hear from my lips—”’ 

Oh, mother, motier!** exclaimed Connor, but 
he could not proceed—yvice was denied him. Une 
here sobbed aloud, 

“You bore your thrial nobly, my darlin’ son— 
you must thin bear this as well; an’ you, a col- 
leen dhus, remember your promise to me afore I 
consinted to come with you this day.”’ 

The weeping girl here dried her eyes, and, by a 
strong effort, hushed her grief. 
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“« My advice, thin, to you, is never to neglect 
your duty to God ; for, if you do it wanst or twist, 
ty ‘ll begin by degrees to get careless—thin, bit 

yy bit, asthore, your heart will harden, your con- 
science will leave you, an’ wickedness, an’ sin, an’ 
guilt will come upon you. It ’s no matter, asthore, 
how much wicked comrades may laugh an’ 
jeer at you, keep you thrue to the will of your 
good God, an’ to your religious duties, an’ let 
them take their own coorse. Will you promise me 
to do this, asuéllish machree?”’ 

“Mother, [ have always sthrove to do it, an’ 
with God's assistance, always will.” 

‘* An’, my son, too, will you bear up undher this 
like a man? Remember, Connor darlin’, that al- 
though you're lavin’ us forever, yet your poor 
father an’ I have the blessed satisfaction of know- 
in’ that we ’re not childless—that you ’re alive, 
an’ that you may yet do well an’ be happy. I 
mintion these things, acushla machree, to show 
you that there ’s nothin’ over you so bad, but you 
may show yourself firm and manly undher it—act 
as you have done. It’s you, asthore, ought to 
comfort your father an’ me; an’ I hope, whin 
you ’re partin’ from him, that you ‘ill—Oh God, 
support him! I wish, Connor darlin’, that that 

tin’ was over, but I depend upon you to make 
it as light upon him as you can do.” 

She paused, apparently from exhaustion. In- 
deed, it was evident, either that she had little else 
to add, or that she felt too weak to speak much 
more, with such a load of sorrow and affliction on 
her heart. 

“There is one thing, Connor jewel, that I 
need n’t mintion. Of coorse you ‘ll write to us as 
often as you convaniently can. Oh, do not 1orget 


that! for you know that that bit of paper from 


your own hand, is all belongin’ to you we will 
ever see more. Avick machree, machree, many a 
long look-out we will have for it. It may keep 
the ould man’s heart from breakin’.’’ 

She was silent, but, as she uttered the last 
words, there was a shaking of the voice, which 
gave clear proof of the difficulty with which she 
went through the solemn task of being calm, which, 
for the sake of her son, she had heroically imposed 
upon herself. 

She was now silent, but, as is usual with [rish- 
women under the influence of sorrow, she rocked 
herself involuntarily to and fro, whilst, with closed 
eyes, and hands clasped as before, she held com- 
— with God, the only true source of com- 
ort. 

“*Connor,”’ she added, after a pause, during 
which he and Una, though silent from respect to 
her, were both deeply affected ; ‘sit fornint me, 
avick machree, that, for the short time you ’re to 
be with me, I may have you before my eyes. 
Husth now, colleen machree, an’ remimber your 
promise. Where ’s the stringth you said you ’d 
show ?”’ 

She then gazed with a long look of love and sor- 
row upon the fine countenance of her manly son, 
and nature would be no longer restrained— 

‘* Let me lay my head upon your breast,”’ said 
she ; ‘I’m attemptin’ too much—the mother’s 
heart will give out the mother’s voice—will speak 
the mother’s sorrow! Oh, my son, my son, my 
darlin’, manly son—are you Javin’ your lovin’ 
mother for evermore, for evermore ?”’ 

She was overcome ; placing her head upon his 
bosom, her grief fell into that beautiful but mourn- 
ful wail with which, in Ireland, those of her sex 
weep over the dead, 
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Indeed, the scene assumed a tenderness, from 
this incident, which was inexpressibly affecting ; 
inasmuch as the cry of death was but little out of 
place when bewailing that beloved boy, whom, by 
the stern decree of law, she was never to see 
again. 

Connor kissed her pale cheek and lips, and 
rained down a flood of bitter tears upon her face ; 
and Una, borne away by the enthusiasm of her 
sorrow, threw her arms nb around her, and wept 
aloud. 

At length, after having, in some degree, eased 
her heart, she sat up, and with that consideration 
and good sense for which she had ever been re- 
markable, said— 

‘* Nature must have its way; an’ surely, within 
reason, it ’s not sinful seein’ that God himself has 
te us the feelin’s of sorrow, whin thim that we 

ove is lavin’ us—lavin’ us never, never to see them 
agin. It’s only nature, afther all ; and now ma 
colleen dhas’’*— 

Her allusion to the final separation of those 
who love—or, in her own words, ‘‘ to the feelin’s 
of sorrow, whin thim we love is lavin’ us’’—was 
too much for the heart and affections of the fair 

irl at her side, whose grief now passed all the 
unds which her previous attempts at being firm 
had prescribed to it. 

O’Donovan took the beloved one in his arms, 
and, in the long embrace which ensued, seldom 
were love and sorrow so singularly and mournfully 
blended. 

‘*T don’t want to prevent you from cryin’, a col- 
leen machree ; for Vinee it will lighten an’ aise 
your heart,’’ said Honor; “but remimber your 
wakeness an’ your poor health ; an’, Connor ayour- 
neen, don’t you—if you love her—don’t forget the 
state her health ’s in either.”’ 

‘* Mother, mother, you know it’s the last time 
I'll ever look upon my Una’s face again,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘Oh, well may I be loath an’ unwillin’ 
to part with her. You ‘ll think of me, my darlin’ 
life, when I’m gone—not as a guilty man, Una 
dear, but as one that if he ever committed a crime, 
it was lovin’ you an’ bringin’ you to this unhappy 
state.” 

** God sees my heart this day,” she replied— 
and she spoke with difficulty—‘ that I could and 
would have travelled over the world; borne joy 
and sorrow, hardship and distress—good fortune 
and bad—all happily, if you had been by my side 
— if you had not Sole en from me. Oh, Con- 
nor, Connor, you may well pity your Una—for 
a I am and was—another’s I will never be. 

fou are entering into scenes that will relieve you 
by their novelty—that will force you to think of 
other things and of other persons than those 
you ’ve left behind you; but oh, what can I look 
upon that will not fill my heart with despair and 
sorrow, by reminding me of you and your affec- 
tion ?”’ 

‘* Farcer gair,’’ exclaimed the mother, speaking 
involuntarily aloud, and interrupting her own 
words with sobs of bitter anguish—* Fareer gair 
ma colleen dhas, but that ’s the heavy truth with us 
all. Oh, the ould man—the ould man’s heart 
will break all out, when he looks upon the place, 
an’ everything else that our boy left behind him.” 

‘* Dear Una,”’ said Connor, “ you know that 
we ’re partin’ now forever.”’ 

‘ My breaking heart tells me that,”’ she replied. 
‘* T would give the wealth of the world that it was 
not so—I would—I would.”’ 

‘« Listen to me, my own life. You must not let 
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your love for me lie so heavy ba our heart. 
out and keep your mind employed upon other 
thoughts—by degrees you ’ll forget—no, I don’t 
think you could altogether forget me—nie—the 
first, Una, you ever loved.” 

*¢ And the last, Connor—the last I ever will 
love.” 

“‘No,no. In the presence of my lovin’ mother 
I say that you must not think that way. Time 
will pass, my own Una, an’ you will yet be happy 
with some other. You’re very young; an’, as I 
said, time will wear me by degrees out of your 
mimory.” 

Una broke hastily from his embrace, for she lay 
upon his breast all this time— 

“Do you think so, Connor O’Donovan?’’ she 
exclaimed; but on looking into his face, and read- 
ing the history of deep-seated sorrow which ap- 
peared there so legible, she again “ fled to him 
and wept.” 

**Oh, no,” she continued, “I cannot quarrel 
with you now; but you do the heart of your own 
Una injustice, if you think it could ever feel happi- 
ness with another. Already I have my mother’s 
consent to enter a convent—and to enter a convent 
is my fixed determination.” 

‘¢ Oh, mother,”’ said Connor, “ how will I lave 
this blessed girl? how will I part with her?” 

Honor rose up, and, by two or three simple 
words, disclosed more forcibly, more touchingly, 
than any direct exhibition of grief could have done, 
the inexpressible power of the misery she felt at 
this eternal separation from her only boy. She 
seized Una’s two hands, and, kissing her lips, said, 
in tones of the most heart-rending pathos— 

‘* Oh, Una, Una, pity me—I am his mother !”’ 

Una threw herself into her arms, and sobbed 
out— 

** Yes, and mine.”’ 

‘¢ Thin you ‘ll obay me as a daughther should,”’ 
said Honor. ‘This is too much for you, Oona ; 
part we both must from him, an’ neither of us is 
able to bear much more.” 

She here gave Connor a private signal to be 
firm, pointing unobservedly to Una’s pale cheek, 
which at the moment lay upon her bosom. 

‘* Connor,’’ she proceeded, ‘‘ Oona has what you 
sent her. Nogher—an’ he is breakin’ his heart too 
—gave it to me; an’ my daughter, for I will 
always call her so, has it this minute next her 
lovin’ heart. Here is her’s, an let it lie next 
your’s.”” 

Connor seized the glossy ringlet from his moth- 
er’s hand, and placed it at the moment next to the 
seat of his undying affection for the fair girl from 
whose ebon locks it had been taken. 

His mother then kissed Una again, and, rising, 
said— 

‘* Now, my daughther, remimber I am your 
mother, an’ obay me.”’ 

‘“«T will,” said Una, attempting to repress her 
grief—*I will; but—’’ 

* Yes, darlin’ you will. 
my son—Connor ?”’ 

‘¢ What is it, mother darlin’ ?”’ 

‘*We’re goin, Connor—we ’re lavin’ you—be 
firm—be a man. Are n’t you my son, Connor? 
my only son—an’ he ould man—an’ never, never 
more—kneel down—kneel down till I bless you. 
Oh, many, many a blessin’ has risen from your 
mother’s lips an’ your mother’s heart, to Heaven 
for you, my son, my son !”’ 

nnor knelt, his heart bursting, but he knelt 


Now, Connor, my son, 
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not alone. By his side was his own Una, with 
meek and bended head, awaiting for his mother’s 
blessing. 

She then poured forth that blessing ; first upon 
him who was nearest to her heart, and afterwards 
upon the worn but still beautiful girl, whose love 
for that adored son had made her so inexpressibly 
dear to her. Whilst she uttered this fervent but 
sorrowful benediction, a hand was placed upon the 
head of each, after which she stooped and kissed 
them both, but without shedding a single tear. 

‘* Now,” said she, ‘‘ comes the mother’s wake- 
ness; but my son will help me by his manliness 
—so will my daughther. I am very weak. Oh, 


what heart can know the sufferin’s of this hour, 
My son, my son—Connor O’Donovan, 


but mine ? 
my son !”’ 

At this moment John O’Brien entered the room ; 
but the solemnity and pathos of her manner and 
voice hushed him so completely into silent atten- 
tion, that it is probable she did not perceive him. 

** Let me put my arms about him and kiss his 
lips once more, an’ then I ’Il say farewell.” 

She again approached the boy, who opened his 
arms to receive her, and, after having kissed him 
and looked into his face, said, “‘I will now go— 
I will now go;” but instead of withdrawing, as 
she had intended, it was observed that she pressed 
him more closely to her heart than before ; plied 
her hands about Ris neck and bosom, as if she were 
not actually conscious of what she did ; and at length 
sunk into a forgetfulness of all her misery upon 
the aching breast of her unhappy son. 

** Now,” said Una, rising into a spirit of unex- 
pected fortitude, “now, _ hese I will be her 
daughter, and you must be her son. The moment 
she recovers we must separate, and in such a man- 
ner as to show that our affection for each other 
shall not be injurious to her.”’ 

‘¢ It is nature only,”’ said her brother; “ or, in 
other words, the love that is natural to such a 
mother for such a son, that has overcome her. 
Connor, this must be ended.”’ 

“T am willin’ it should,”’ replied the other. 
** You must assist them home, and let me see you 
again to-morrow. I have something of the deep- 
est importance to say to you.” 

Una’s bottle of smelling salts soon relieved the 
woe-worn mother; and, ere the lapse of many 
minutes, she was able to summon her own natural 
firmness of character. The lovers, too, strove to' be 
firm ; and, after one long and last embrace, they 
separated from Connor with more composure than, 
from the preceding scene, might have been ex- 

cted. 

P The next day, according to promise, John 
O’Brien paid him an early visit, in order to hear 
what Connor had assured him was of more impor- 
tance even than Una’s life itself. Their confer- 
ence was long and serious, for each felt equally 
interested in its subject-matter. When it was 
concluded, and they had separated, O’Brien’s 
friends observed that he appeared like a man 
whose mind was occupied by something that oc- 
casioned him to feel deep anxiety. What the 
cause of this secret care was, he did not disclose to 
any one except his father, to whom, in a few days 
afterwards, he mentioned it. His college vaca- 
tion had now nearly expired ; but it was mutually 
agreed upon, in the course of the communication 
he then made, that for the present he should re- 
main with them at home, and postpone his return 





to Maynooth, if not abandon the notion of the 
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priesthood altogether. When the Bodagh left his 
son, after this dialogue, his open, -humored 
countenance seemed clouded, his brow thoughtful, 
and his whole manner that of a man who has 
heard something more than usually unpleasant ; 
but, whatever this intelligence was, he, too, ap- 
peared equally studious to conceal it. The day 
now arrived on which Connor O’Donovan was to 
see his other parent for the last time, and this in- 
terview he dreaded, on the old man’s account, 
more than he had done even the separation from 
his mother. Our readers may judge, therefore, of 
his surprise on finding that his father exhibited a 
want of sorrow or of common feeling that abso- 
lutely amounted almost to indifference. 

Connor felt it difficult to account for a change 
so singular and extraordinary in one with whose 
affection for himself he was so well acquainted. 
A little time, however, and an odd hint or two 
thrown out in the early part of their conversation, 
soon enabled him to perceive, either that the old 
man labored under some strange hallucination, or 
had discovered a secret source of comfort known 
only to himself. At length, it appeared to the son 
that he had discovered the cause of this unaccount- 
able change in the conduct of his father; and, we 
need scarcely assure our readers, that his heart 
sank into new and deeper distress at the words 
from which he drew the inference. 

**Connor,”’ said the miser, ‘“‘I had great luck 
yestherday. You remember Antony Cusack, that 
ran away from me wid seventy-three pounds fifteen 
shillin’s an’ nine pence, now betther than nine 
years ago. Many a curse he had from me for his 
roguery ; but, somehow, it seems he only ¢hruv 
undher them, His son Andy called on me yes- 
therday mornin’, an’ ped me to the last farden, 
inth’rest an’ all. Wasn’t I in luck?’’ 

‘* [t was very fortunate, father, an’ I’m glad of 
it.” 

‘*Tt was, indeed, the hoighth o’ luck. Now, 
Connor, you think one thing, an’ that is, that 
we ’re partin’ forever, an’ that we ‘ll never see one 
another till we meet in the next world. Isn’t 
that what you think ?—eh, Connor?”’ 


‘It’s hard to tell what may haj pen, father. | 
their 


We may see one another even in this; stranger 
things have been brought about.’’ 

** I tell you, Connor, we "ll meet agin; I have 
made out a oe in my own head for that ; but the 
luckiest of all was the money yestherday.” 

‘* What is the plan, father?’’ 

‘*Don’t ax me, avick, bekase it’s betther for 

vu not to know it. I may be disappointed, but 
it’s not likely aither; still it ’ud be risin’ expec- 
tations in you, an’ if it did n’t come to pass,-you "d 
only be more unhappy; an’ you know, Connor 
darlin’, I would n’t wish to be the manes of mak- 
ing your poor heart sore for one minute. God 
knows the same young heart has suffered enough, 
an’ more than it ought to suffer. Connor?” 

‘* Well, father ?”’ 


** Keep up your spirits, darlin’, don’t be at all | 


cast down, | tell you.” 
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our poor mother knew it, for thin maybe she ’d 
et me mintion it to you.”’ 

‘< If it would make me any way unhappy,”’ re- 
plied Connor, ‘‘ Id rather not hear it ; only, what- 
ever it is, father, if it’s against my dear mother’s 
wishes, don’t put it in practice.” 

‘*T could n’t, Connor, widout her consint, barrin’ 
we ’d—but there ’s no use in that; only keep up 
your spirits, Connor dear. Still I’m glad it came 
into my head, this plan ; for if I thought that I’d 
never see you agin, I would n’t know how to part 
wid you; my heart ’ud fairly break, or my head 
’ud get light. Now, won't you promise me not to 
fret, acushla machree '—an’ to keep your heart up, 
an’ your spirits?” 

“*T’ll fret as little as I can, father. You know 
there ’s not much pleasure in frettin’, an’ that no 
one would fret if they could avoid it; but will you 
promise me, my dear father, to be guided an’ ad- 
vised, in whatever you do, or intend to do, by my 
mother—my blessed mother?” 

“*T will—I will, Connor; an’ if I had always 
done so, maybe it isn’t here now you ‘d be stand- 
ing, an’ my heart breakin’ to look at you; but, 
indeed, it was God, I hope, put this plan into my 
head ; an’ the money yestherday—that, too, was 
so lucky—far more so, Connor dear, than you. 
think. Only for that—but sure no matther, Con- 
nor, we ’re not partin’ for evermore now ; so acushla 
machree, let your mind be aisy. Cheer up, cheer 
up my darlin’ son.” 

Much more conversation of this kind took place 
between them during the old man’s stay, which 
he prolonged almost to the last hour. Connor 
wondered, as was but natural, what the plan so 
recently fallen upon by his father could be. In- 
deed, sometimes, he feared that the idea of their 
separation had shaken his intellect, and that his 
allusions to this mysterious discovery, mixed up, 
as they were, with the uncommon delight he ex- 
pressed at having recovered Cusack’s money, boded 
nothing less than the ultimate derangement of his 
faculties. One thing, however, seemed obvious— 
that, whatever it might be, whether reasonable or 
otherwise, his father’s mind was exclusively oc- 
eupied by it; and that, during the whole scene of 
ting, it sustained him in a manner for 
which he felt it utterly impossible to account. It 
is true he did not leave him without shedding 
tears, and bitter tears; but they were unaccom- 
panied by the wild vehemence of grief which had, 
on former occasions, raged through and almost 
desolated his heart. The reader may entertain 
some notion of what he would have felt on this 
occasion, were it not for the ‘‘ plan,’’ as he called 
it, which supported him so much, when we tell 
him that he blessed his son three or fuur times 
during their interview, without being conscious 
that he had blessed him more than once. Lis 
last words to him were to keep up his spirits, for 
that there was little doult but they would meet 
again. 

The next morning, at daybreak, ‘‘ their noble 


| boy,”’ as they fondly and proudly called him, was 


The old man caught his son’s hands ere he | conveyed to the transport, in company with many 


spoke, and uttered these words with a voice of | 


such tenderness and affection, that Connor, on 


others ; and at the hour of five o’clock, p. u., that 


| melancholy vessel weighed anchgr, and spread her 


seeing him assume the office of comforter, contrary | broad sails to the bosom of the ocean. 


to all he had expected, felt himself more deeply | 


touched than if his father had fallen, as was his 
wont, into all the impotent violence of grief. 


‘*It was only comin’ here to-day, Connor, that | consolation brought by time, and in clinging to 


I thought of this plan; but I wish to goodness’ 


Although the necessary affairs of life are, after 
all, the great ye of sorrow, yet there are 
also cases where the heart persists in rejecting the 


the memory of that which it loved. Neither Honor 
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O’Donovan nor Una O’Brien could forget our un- 
happy hero, nor school their affections into the 
apathy of ordinary feelings. Of Fardorougha we 
might say the same ; for, although he probably felt 
the want of his son’s presence more keenly even 
than his wife, yet his grief, notwithstanding its 
severity, was mingled with the interruption of a 
habit—such as is frequently the prevailing cause 
of sorrow in selfish and contracted minds. That 
there was much selfishness in his grief, our read- 
ers, we dare say, will admit. At all events, a 
scene which took place between him and his wife, 
on the night of the day which saw Connor depart 
from his native land forever, will satisfy them of 
the different spirit which marked their feelings on 
that unfortunate occasion. 

Honor had, as might be expected, recovered her 
serious composure, and spent a great portion of 
that day in offering up her prayers for the welfare 
of their son. Indeed, much of her secret grief was 
checked by the alarm which she felt for her hus- 
band, whose conduct on that morning before he 
left home was marked by the wild excitement, 
which of late had been so peculiar tohim. Her 
surprise was consequently great when she observed, 
on his return, that he manifested a degree of calm- 
ness, if not serenity, utterly at variance with the 
outrage of his grief, or, we should rather say, the 
delirium of his despair, in the early part of the 
day. She resolved, however, with her usual dis- 
cretion, not to catechize him on the subject, lest 
his violence might revive, but to let his conduct 
explain itself, which she knew in a little time it 
would do. Nor was she mistaken. Scarcely had 
an hour elapsed, when, with something like exult- 
ation, he disclosed his plan, and asked her advice 
and opinion. She heard it attentively, and for the 
first time since the commencement of their afflic- 
tion, did the mother’s brow seem unburthened of 
the sorrow which sat —_ it, and her eye to gleam 
with something like the light of expected happi- 
ness. It was, however, on their retiring to rest 
that night that the affecting contest took place, 
which exhibited so strongly the contrast between 
their characters. We mentioned, in a preceding 
part of this narrative, that ever since her son’s in- 
carceration Honor had slept in his bed, and with 
her head on the very pillow which his had so often 
—_ As she was about to retire, Fardorougha, 
or a moment, appeared to forget his ‘‘ plan,’’ and 
everything but the departure of his son. He fol- 
lowed Honor to his bedroom, which he traversed, 
distractedly clasping his hands, kissing his boy’s 
clothes, and uttering sentiments of extreme misery 
and despair. 

‘‘There’s his bed,’ he exclaimed; ‘‘ there ’s 
our “ bed—but where is he himself? gone, 
gone forever! There’s his clothes, our darlin’ 
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How often have you an’ I hard people say over the 
corpses of their children, ‘ Oh, if he was only alive 
I did n’t care in what part of the world it was, or 
if I was never to see his face again, only that he 
was livin’!’ An’ wouldn't they, Fardorougha 
dear, give the world’s wealth to have their wishes? 
Oh they would, they would—an’ thanks forever be 
to the Almighty! our boy is livin’, and may yit 
be happy. Fardorougha, let us not fly into the 
face of God, who has in his mercy spared our 
son.” 

*‘Tll sleep in his bed,’’ replied the husband ; 
‘*on the very spot he lay on I'll lie.”’ 

This was, indeed, trenching, and selfishly trench- 
ing upon the last mournful privilege of the moth- 
er’s heart. Her sleeping here was one of those 
secret but melancholy enjoyments, which the love 
of a mother or of a wife will often steal, like a 
miser’s theft, from the very hoard of their own 
sorrows. In fact, she was not prepared for this, 
and when he spoke she looked at him for some 
time in silent amazement. 

‘Oh, no, Fardorougha dear—the mother, the 
mother, that her breast was so often his pillow, 
has the best right, now that he ’s gone, to lay her 
head where his lay. Oh, for Heaven’s sake, lave 
that poor pleasure to me, Fardorougha !”’ 

‘‘No, Honor, you can bear up undher grief 
better than I can. I must sleep where my boy 
slep.” 

r Fardorougha, I could go upon 
you, an’ I will, avourneen, if you 
this.” 

‘“<T can’t, I can’t,” he replied, distractedly ; “I 
could sleep nowhere else. I love everything be- 
longin’ to him. I can’t, Honor, I can’t, I can’t.” 

‘* Fardorougha, my heart—his mother’s heart is 
fixed upon it, an’ was. Oh lave this to me, 
acushla, lave this to me—it’s all I axe!’’ 

«IT couldn’t, I could n’t—my heart is breakin’ 
—it ll be sweet to me—I’ll think I'll be nearer 
him,’”’ and as he uttered these words the tears 
flowed copiously down his cheeks. 

His tionate wife was touched with com 
sion, and immediately resolved to let him have his 
way, whatever it might cost herself. 

“God pity you,” she said; ‘I ‘ll give it up, 
I'll give it up, Fardorougha. Do, sleep where he 
slep; I can’t blame you, nor I don’t; for sure it’s 
ae a proof of how much you love him.’’ She 
then bade him good night, and, with spirits dread- 
fully weighed down by this singular incident, 
withdrew to her lonely pillow; for Connor’s bed 
had been a single one, in which, of course, two 

rsons could not sleep together. Thus did these 
| sccm parents retire to seek that rest which 
nothing but exhausted nature seemed disposed to 
give them, until at length they fell asleep under 
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son’s clothes; look at them. Oh God! oh God! 
my heart will break outright, Oh Connor, our 
boy, our boy, are you gone from us forever! We 
must sit down to our breakfast in the mornin’, to 
our dinner, an’ to our supper at night, but our 


the double shadow of night and a calamity which 
filled their hearts with so much distress and mis- 
ery. 
In the mean time, whatever these two families 
might have felt for the sufferings of their respective 





noble boy’s face we ‘ll never see—his voice we ’ll 
never hear.”’ : 


children in consequence of Bartle Flan 
jlany, that plausible traitor had watched the de- 


*g vil- 


‘* Ah, Fardorougha, it ’s thrue, it’s thrue!” re-| parture of his victim with a palpitating anxiety 


plied the wife ; ‘but remember he’s not in the | 
grave, not in the clay of the church-yard; we 
have n’t seen him carried there, and laid down un- 
dher the heart-breakin’ sound of the dead-bell ; 





almost equal to what some unhappy culprit, in the 
dock of a prison, would e 
man of his jury hands down the sentence which is 
either to hang or acquit him. Up to the very 


xperience when the fore- 


we have n’t hard the cowld noise of the clay fallin’ | moment on which the vessel sailed, his cruel but 
in upon his coffin. Oh no, no—thanks, everlastin’ | cowardly heart was literally sick with the appre- 
to the God that has spared our boy’s life! | hension that Connor’s mitigated sentence might 
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be still further commuted to a term of imprisonment. 
Great, therefore, was his joy, and boundless his 
exultation on satisfying himself that he was now 
perfectly safe in the crime he had committed, and 
that his path was never to be crossed by him, 
whom, of all men living, he had most feared and 
hated. The reader is not to suppose, however, 
that by the ruin of Connor, and the revenge he 
consequently had gained upon Fardorougha, the 
—_ of his dark designs was by any means accom- 
plished. Far from it; the fact is, his measures 
were only in a progressive state. In Nogher 
M‘Cormick’s last interview with Connor, our 
readers will please to remember that a hint had 
been thrown out by that attached old follower, of 
Flanagan’s entertaining certain guilty pu 

involving nothing less than the abduction of Una. 
Now, in justice even to Flanagan, we are bound to 
~ that no one living had ever received from him- 
self any intimation of such an intention. The 
whole story was fabricated by Nogher for the pur- 
pose of getting Connor's consent to the vengeance 
which it had been determined to execute upon his 
enemy. By a curious coincidence, however, the 
story, though decidedly false so far as Nogher knew 
to the contrary, happened to be literally and abso- 
lutely true. Flanagan, indeed, was too skilful and 
secret, either to precipitate his own designs until 
the feelings of the parties should abate and settle 
down, or to place himself at the mercy of another 
person’s honesty. He knew his own heart too 
well to risk his life by such dangerous and un- 
seasonable confidence. Some months consequently 
passed away since Connor's departure, when an 


event took place which gave him still greater secu- | 


rity. This was nothing less than the fulfilment 
by Fardorougha of that plan to which he looked 
forward with such prospective satisfaction. Con- 
nor had not been a month gone when his father 
commenced to dispose of his property, which he 
soon did, having sold out his farm to good advan- 
tage. He then paid his rent, the only debt he 
owed ; and, having taken a passage to New South 
Wales for himself and Honor, they departed with 
melancholy satisfaction to seek that son without 
whose society they found their desolate hearth 
gloomier than the cell of a prison. 

This was followed, too, by another circumstance 
—but one apparently of little importance—which 
was, the removal of Biddy Nulty to the h’s 
family, through the interference of Una, by whom 
she was treated with singular affection, cal admit- 
ted to her confidence. 

Such was the position of the parties after a 
lapse of five months subsequent to the transporta- 
tion of Connor. Flanagan had conducted himself 
with great circumspection, and, so far as public 
observation could go, with much propriety. There 
was no change whatsoever perceptible, either in 
his dress or manner except that alluded to by 
Nogher of his altogether declining to taste any in- 
toxicating liquor. In truth, so well did he act his 
part, that the obloquy raised against him at the 
period of Connor’s trial was nearly, if not al- 
together, removed, and many persons once more 
— an impression of his victim’s guilt. 

ith respect to the Bodagh and his son, the 


anxiety which we have described them as feelin 
in consequence of the latter’s interview with 
O'Donovan, was now completely removed. Una’s 
mother had nearly forgotten both the crime and its 
consequences ; but upon the spirits of her daughter 


there — to rest a silent and a settled sor- 
row not likely to be diminished or removed. Her 
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cheerfulness had abandoned her, and vag an 
hour did she contrive to spend with Biddy Nulty, 
engaged in the mournful satisfaction of talkin 
over all that affection prompted of her banishe 
lover. 

We must now beg our readers to accompany us 
to a scene of a different description from any we 
have yet drawn. The night of a November day 
had set in, or rather advanced so far as nine 
o’clock, and towards the angle of a small three- 
cornered field, called by a peculiar coincidence of 
name, Oona’s Handkerchief, in consequence of an 
old legend connected with it, might be seen moving 
a number of straggling figures, sometimes in groups 
of fours and fives; sometimes in twos or threes, 
as the case might be, and not unfrequently did a 
single straggler advance, and, after a few private 
words, either join the others or proceed alone to a 
house situated in the angular corner of the field to 
which we allude. As the district was a remote 
one, and the night rather dark, several shots 
might be heard as they proceeded, and several 
flashes in the pan seen from the rusty arms of 
those who were probably anxious to pull a trigger 
for the first time. The country, at the period we 
write of, be it observed, was in a comparative state 
of tranquillity, and no such thing as a police corps 
had been heard of or known in the neighborhood. 

At the lower end of a long, level kind of moor 
called the Black Park, two figures approached a 
One of 
them stood until the other advanced, and, in a 
significant tone, asked who comes there ? 

‘* A friend to the guard,’’ was the reply. 

** Good morrow,”’ said the other. 

‘* Good morrow mornin’ to you.” 

** What age are you in?” 

In the end of the Fifth.”’ 

* All right; come on, boy ; the thrue blood ’s 
in you, whoever you are.”’ 

* An’ is it possible you don’t know me, 
Dandy ?”’ 

‘* Faix, is it; I forgot my spectacles to-night. 
Who the dickins are a at al be - 

**T suppose you purtind to forget Ned M’Cor- 
mick ?”’ 

“Ts it Nogher’s son ?”’ 

‘¢ The divil a other ; an’, Dandy Duffy, how are 
you, man alive ?”’ 

‘* Why, you see, Ned, I’ve been so long out of 
the counthry, an’ I’m now so short a time back, 
that, upon my sowl, I forget a great many of my 
ould acquaintances, —a them that wor onl 
slips when I wint acrass. Faith, I’m purty well 
considherin, Ned, I thank you.” 

** Bad luck to them that sint you acrass, Dandy ; 
not but that you got off purty well on the whole, 
by all accounts. They say only that Rousin Red- 
head swore like a man you ’d ’a’ got a touch of the 
Shaggy Shoe.” 

6 ffo the divil wid it all now, Ned; let us have 
no more about it; I don’t for my own part like to 
think of it. Have you any notion of what we ’re 
called upon for to-night ?”” 

** Divil the laste ; but I believe Dandy, that 
Bartle ’s not the white-headed boy wid you no 
more nor wid some more of us.”’ 

‘‘ Him! a double-distilled villain. Faith, there 
wor never good that had the white liver; an’ —a 
has it to the backbone. My brother Lachlin, 
that’s now dead, God rest him, often tould me 
about the way he thricked him and Barney Bradly 
when they wor greenhurns about nineteen or 
twenty. He got them to join him in stealin’ a 
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— for their Christmas dinner, he said ; so they 
all three stole it; an’ the blaggard skinned and cut 
it up, sendin’ my poor boacun of a brother home 
to hide the skin in the straw in our barn, and poor 
Barney, wid only the head an’ trotthers, to hide 
them in his father’s tow-house. Very good; ina 
day or two the neighbors wor all called upon to 
clear themselves upon the holy Evangelisp; and 
the two first that he egg’d an’ to do it was my 
hrother an’ Barney. Of coorse he switched the prim- 
mer himself that he was innocent ; but whin it was 
ull over some one sint Jarmy Campel, that lost the 
sheep, to the very spot where they hid the fleece an’ 
trotthers. Jarmy didn’t wish to say much about 
it ; so he tould ~ ee if they ’d fairly acknowledge 
it an’ pay him betune them for the sheep, hed 
dhrop it. My father an’ Andy Bradly did so, an’ 
there it ended ; but purshue the morsel of the mut- 
ton ever they tasted in the mane time. As for 
Bartle, he managed the thing so well that at the 
time they never suspected him, although divil a 
other could betray them, for he was the only one 
knew in; an’ he had the aiten o’ the mutton, too, 
the dam blaggard! Faith, Ned, I know him well.”’ 

‘* He has conthrived to get a strong backo’ the 
boys, anyhow.” 

‘* He has, an’ ’tis that, and bekase he ’s a good 
hand to be undher for my revinge on Blennerhasset, 
that made me join him.” 

**T dunna what could make him refuse to let 
Alick Nulty join him ?”’ 

‘* Is it my cousin from Annaloghan ? an’ did he ?”’ 

‘“‘Divil a lie in it; it’s as thrue as you’re 
standin’ there; but do you know what is sus- 
pected t”” 

“ No.” 

** Why, that he has an eye on Bodagh Buie’s 
daughter. Alick towld me that, for a long time 
afther Connor O’Donovan was thransported, the 
father an’ son wor afeard of him. He hard it 
from his sister Biddy, an’ it — that the 
Bodagh’s daughter tould her family that he used 
to stare her out of countenance at mass, an’ several 
times struv to put the furraun on her in hopes to 
get acquainted.” 

‘He would do it; an’ my hand to you, if he 
undhertakes it he ll not fail; an’ I'll tell you 
another thing, if he suspected that I knew anything 
about the thraicherous thrick he put on my poor 
brother, the divil a toe he ’d let me join him ; byt 
you see I was only a mere gorsoon, a child I may 
say, at the time.” 

** At all evints let us keep an eye on him; an’ 
in regard to Connor O’Donovan’s business, let him 
not be too sure that it’s over wid him yet. At 
any rate, by dad, my father has slipped out a name 
upon him an’ us that will do him no good. The 
other boys now call us the Stags of Lasdhu, that 
bein’ the place where his father lived, an’ the nick- 
name you see rises out of his thrachery to poor 
Connor O’Donovan.” 

‘‘ Did he ever give any hint himself about car- 
ryin’ away the Bodagh’s purty daughter ?”’’ 

“Ts ithim? Oh, ho! catch him atit; he’s a 
damn sight too close to do any sich thing.” 

After some further conversation upon that and 
other topics, they arrived at the place of appoint- 
ment, which was a hedge school-house ; one of 
those where the master, generally an unmarried 
man, merely wields his sceptre during school 
hours, leaving it open and uninhabited for the rest 
of the twenty-four, 

The appearance of those who were here assem- 
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of the unconsumed peat brought by the scholars 
on that morning, was kindled in the middle of 
the floor—its usual site. Around, upon stones, 
hobs, bosses, and seats of various descriptions, sat 
the ‘* boys’’—some smoking and others drinking ; 
for upon nights of this kind a shebeen-house- 
keeper, uniformly a member of such societies, 
generally attends for the sale of his liquor, if he 
cannot succeed in prevailing on them to hold their 
meetings in his own house—a circumstance which 
for many reasons may not be in every case advisa- 
ble. As they had not all yet assembled, nor the 
business of the night commenced, they were, of 
course, divided into several groups and en in 
various amusements. In the lower end of the 
house was a knot, busy at the game of “ spoiled 
five,”’ their ludicrous table being the crown of a 
hat, placed upon the floor in the centre. These 
all sat upon the ground, their legs stretched out, 
their torch-bearer holding a lit bunch of fir splinters, 
stuck for convenience sake into the muzzle of a 
horse-pistol. In the upper end, again, sat another 
clique, listening to a man who was reading a 
treasonable ballad. Such of them as could them- 
selves read stretched over their necks in eagerness 
to peruse it along with him, and such as could not 
—indeed, the greater number—gave force touits 
principles by very significant gestures ; some being 
those of melody, and others those of murder ; that 
is to say, part of them were attempting to hum a 
tune in a low voice suitable to the words, whilst 
others more ferocious brandished their weapons, 
as if those against whom the spirit of the ballad 
was directed had been then within the reach of 
their savage passions. Beside the fire, and near 
the middle of the house, sat a man, who, by his 
black stock and military appearance, together with 
a scar over his brow that gave him a most repulsive 
look, was evidently a pensioner or old soldier. 
This person was engaged in examining some rusty 
fire-arms that had been submitted to his inspection. 
His self-importance was amusing, as was also the 
deferential aspect of those who, with arms in their 
hands, hammering flints or turning screws, awaited 
patiently their turn for his opinion of their ef- 
ficiency. But perhaps the most yer g sre of 
all was that in which a thick-necked, bull-headed 
young fellow, with blood-colored hair, a son of 
usin Redhead’s—who, by the way, was himself 
present—and another beetle-browed slip were en- 
in drawing for a wager, upon one of the 
school-boy’s slates, the figure of a coffin and cross- 
bones. A hardened-looking old sinner, with mur- 
der legible in his face, held the few half-pence 
which they wagered in his open hand, whilst in 
the other a clutched a pole, surmounted by a bent 
bayonet that had evidently seen service. ‘The last 
group worthy remark was composed of a few per- 
sons who were writing threatening notices upon a 
leaf torn out of a school-boy’s copy, which was 
laid upon what they formerly termed a copy-board. 
of plain deal, kept upon the knees, as a substitute 
for desks, while the boys were writing. This 
mode of amusement was called waiting for the 
Article-Bearer, or the Captain, for such was Bar- 
tle Flanagan, who now entered the house, and . 
saluted all present with great cordiality. 

‘* Begad, boys,” he said, ‘ our four guards wid- 
out is worth any money. I had to the sign- 
word afore I could pass myself, and that ’s the way 
it ought to be. But, boys, before we go any fur- - 
ther, an’ for fraid.of thraitors, I must the . 


rowl. You ’ll stand ina row roun’ the walls, an’ thin 





bled was indeed singularly striking. A large fire 





we can make sure that there ’s no spies among us.” © 
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He then called out a roll of those who were 
members of his lodge, and, having ascertained that 
all was right, he proceeded immediately to business. 

‘* Rousin Redhead, what ’s the raisin you did n’t 
take the arms from Captain St. — stewart? 
Sixteen men armed was enough to do it, an’ yees 
failed.” 

** Ay, an’ if you had been wid us, and sixteen 
more to the back o’ that, you ’d fail too. Begarra, 
captain dear, it seems that good people is scarce. 
Look at Mickey Mulvather there, you see his head 
tied up; but aldo he can play cards well enough, 
be me sowl, he ’s short of wan ear any how, an’ 
if you could meet wan o’ the same stewart’s bul- 
lets, goin’ abroad at night like ourselves for its 
divarsion, it might tell you how he lost it. Bar- 
tle, I tell you a number of us isn’t satisfied wid 
you. You send us out to meet danger, an’ you 
won’t come yourself.” 

‘Don’t you know, Rouser, that I always do go 
whenever I can? But I’m caged now; faix I don’t 
sleep in a barn, and can’t budge as I used to do.” 

** An’ who’s tyin’ you to your > thin?” 

** Rouser,”’ replied Bartle, “1 wish I had a 
thousand like you, not but I have fine fellows. 
Boys, the thruth is this, you must all meet here 
to-morrow night, for the short an’ the long of it 
is, that I’m goin’ to run away wid a wife.” 

‘* Well,’”’ replied Redhead, ‘sure you can do 
that widout our assistance, if she’s willin’ to 
come.” 

*‘ Willin’! why,”’ replied Bartle, ‘“ it’s by her 
own appointment we ‘re goin’.”’ 

*¢ An’ if it is, then,” said the Rouser, who, in 
truth, was the leader of the suspicious and disaf- 
fected party in Flanagan’s lodge, ‘* what the blazes 
use have you for uz?” 


‘* Rouser Redhead,” said Bartle, casting a sus- 
picious and malignant glance at him, “ might I 
take the liberty of axin’ what you mane by spakin’ 


of me in that disparagin’ manner? Do you re- 
mimber your oath! or do you forget that you ’re 
bound by it to meet at twelve hours’ notice, or 
less, whinever you ’re called upon ? Dar Chriestha! 
man, if I hear another word* of the kind out o’ 
a lips, down you go on the black list. Boys,”’ 

e proceeded, with a wheedling look of good-humor 
to the rest, “‘ we ‘Il have neither Spies nor Stags 
here, come or go what may.”’ 

** Stags !’’ replied Rouser Redhead, whose face 
had already become scarlet with indignation. 
‘* Stags, you say, Bartle Flanagan! Arrah, boys, 
I wondher where is poor Connor O’Donovan by 
this time ?”” 

‘* T suppose bushin’ it afore now,”’ said our friend 
of the preceding part of the night. ‘I bushed it 
myself for a year and a half, but be Japurs I got 
sick of it. But any how, Bartle, you ought n’t to 
spake of Stags, for although Connor refused to join 
us, damn your blood, you had no right to go to 
inform upon him. Sure, only for the intherest 
that was made for him, you’d have his blood on 
your sowl.”’ 

*¢ An’ if he had itself,” observed one of Flana- 
gan’s friends, ‘‘ ’t would signify very little. The 
Bodagh desarved what he got, and more if he had 
got it. What right has he, one of our own pur- 
swadjion as he is, to hould out against us the way 
he does? Sure he ’s as rich as a Sassenach, an’ 
may hell resave the farden he ’Il subscribe towards 
our gettin’ arms or ammunition, or towards defind- 
in’ us when we ’re brought to thrial. ag de- 
light wid the dirty Bodagh, says myself for wan.”’ 

ar An’ is that by way of defince of Captain Bar- 
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tle Flanagan?” inquired Rouser Redhead indig- 
nantly. ‘* An’ so our worthy captain sint the 
man acrass that punished our inimy, even accor- 
dian to your own provin’, and that by staggin’ 
aginst him. Of coorse, had the miser’s son been 
one of huz, Bartle’s brains would be scattered to 
the four quarthers of heaven long agone.”’ 

** An’ how did I know but he ’d stag aginst 
me ?’’ said Bartle very calmly. 

** Damn well you knew he would nof,’’ observed 
Ned M’Cormick, now encouraged by the bold and 
decided manner of Rouser Redhead. ‘‘ Before ever 
you went into Fardorougha’s sarvice you sed to 
more than one that you ’d make him sup sorrow 
for his harshness to your father and family.” 

‘* An’ didn’t he desarve it, Ned? Didn’t he 
ruin us?” 

‘* He might desarve it, an’ I suppose did; but 
what right had you to punish the innocent for the 
guilty? You knew very well that both his son 
an’ his wife always set their faces against his 
doin’s.”’ 

‘¢ Boys,”’ said Flanagan, “ I don’t undherstand 
this, and I tell you more [ won’t bear it. This 
night let any of you that does n’t like to be undher 
me say so. Rouser Redhead, you'll never meet 
in a Ribbon lodge agin. You ’re scratched out of 
wan book, but by way of comfort you ’re down in 
another.”’ 

‘* What other, Bartle ?”’ 

“The Black List. An’ now I have nothin’ 
more to say, except that if there ’s anything on 
your mind that wants absolution, look to it.” 

We must now pause fora moment to observe 
upon that which we suppose the sagacity of the 
reader has already discovered—that is, the con- 
nection between what has occurred in Flanagan’s 
lodge, and the last dialogue which took place be- 
tween Nogher and Connor O’Donovan. It is evi- 
dent that Nogher had spirits at work for the 
ee both of watching and contravening all 

‘lanagan’s plans, and, if possible, of drawing him 
into some position which might justify the ‘* few 
friends,’’ as he termed them, first in disgracing 
him, and afterwards of settling their account ul- 
timately with «a man whom they wished to blacken, 
as dangerous to the society of which they were 
members. The curse, however, of these secret 
confederacies, and indeed of ribbonism in general, 
is, that the savage principle of personal vengeance 
is transferred from the nocturnal assault, or the 
midday assassination, which may be directed 
inst religious or political enemies, to the pri- 
vate bickerings and petty jealousies that must nec- 
essarily occur in a combination of ignorant and 
bigoted men, whose passions are guided by no 
principle but one of practical cruelty. This ex- 
lains, as we have put it, and justly put it, the 
incredible number of murders which are committed 
in this unhappy country, under the name of way- 
layings and midnight attacks, where the offence 
that caused them cannot be traced by society at 
large, although it is an incontrovertible fact, that 
to all those who are connected with ribbonism, in 
its varied phases, it often happens that the pro- 
jection of such murders is known for weeks before 
they are perpetrated. The wretched assassin who 
murders a man that has never offended him per- 
sonally, and who suffers himself to become the in- 
strument of executing the hatred which originates 
from a principle of general enmity against a class, 
will not be likely, once his hands are stained with 
blood, to spare any one who may, by direct per- 
sonal injury, incur his resentment. Every such 
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offence, where secret societies are concerned, is 
made a matter of personal feeling and trial of 
strength between factions, and of course a similar 
spirit is superinduced among persons of the same 
ereed and principles to that which actuates them 
against those who differ from them in politics and 
religion. It is true that the occurrence of mur- 
ders of this character has been referred td as a 
proof that secret societies are not founded or con- 
ducted upon a spirit of religious rancor ; but such 
an assertion is, in some cases, the result of gross 
ignorance, and, in many more, of far grosser dis- 
honesty. Their murdering each other is not at all 
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‘¢ Bartle,”’ said he, ‘* you knowI ’m no coward ; 
an’ I t that you ’ve a long head at plannin’ 
anything you set about. I don’t see, in the mane 
time, why, afther all, we should quarrel. You 
know me, Bartle ; an’ if anything happens me, it 
won't be for nothin’. I say no more ; but I say still 
that you throw the danger upon uz, and don’t—”’ 

‘* Rouser Redhead,”’ said Bartle, “‘ give me your 
hand. I say now, what I didn’t wish to say to- 
night afore, by Japurs, you’re worth five men ; 
an’ I'll tell you all, boys, you must meet the 

Rouser here to-morrow night, an’ we'll have a 
dhrink at my cost ; an’, boys—Rouser, hear me— 


x proof of any such thing, but it is a proof, as we | you all know your oaths; we ‘ll do something to- 
Pp y P by J is 


have said, that their habit of taking away human | morrow night—an’ I say agin, Rouser, I ’ll be wid 
life, and shedding human blood upon slight grounds | yez an’ among yez; an’ to prove my opinion of 


or politieal feelings, follows them from their con- 
ventional princijles to their private resentments, 
and is, therefore, such a consequence as might 
naturally he expected to result from a combination 
of men who, in one sense, consider murder no 
crime. Thus does this secret tyranny fall back 
upon society, as well as upon those who are con- 
cerned init, as adouble curse ; and, indeed, we be- 
lieve that even the greater number of these un- 
happy wretches whom it keeps within its toils, 
would be glad if the principle were rooted out of 
the country forever. 

** An’ so you ’re goin’ to put my father down on 
the black list,’’ said the beetle-browed son of the 
Rouser. ‘* Very well, Bartle, do so; but do you 
see that?’’ he added, pointing to the sign of the 
coffin and cross-bones which he had previously 
drawn upon the slate; “ dhar a sphirit Neev, if 
you do, you ll waken some mornin’ in a warmer 
counthry than Ireland.” 

“« Very well,’’ said Bartle, quietly, but evidently 
shrinking from a threat nearly as fearful, and far 
more daring, than his own. ‘‘ You know I have 
nothin’ to do except my duty. Yez are goin’ 
aginst the cause, an’I must report yez; afther 
whatever happens won’t come from me, nor from 
any one here. It is from thim that’s in higher 
quarters you ll get your doom, an’ not from me, 
or, as I said afore, from any one here. Mark that ; 
but indeed you know it as well as I do, an’ I be- 
lieve, Rouser, a good dale betther.”’ 

Flanagan’s argument, to men who understood 
its dreadful import, was one before which almost 
every description of personal courage must quail. 
Persons were then present, Rouser Redhead among 
the rest, who had been sent upon some of those 
midnight missions, which contumacy against the 
system, when operating in its cruelty, had dic- 
tated. Persons of humane disposition, declining 
to act on these sanguinary occasions, are generally 
the first to be sacrificed, for, as in the case of the 
execrable Inquisition, individual life is nothing 
peg obstructing the propagation of general prin- 
ciple. 

This truth, coming from Flanagan’s lips, they 
themselves, some of whom had executed its spirit, 
knew but too well. The difference, however, be- 
tween their apprehension, so far as they were in- 
dividually concerned, was not much; Flanagan 
had the person to fear, and his opponents the 
principle. 

Redhead, however, who knew that whatever he 
had executed upon delinquents like himself, might 
also upon himself be visited in his turn, saw that 
his safest plan for the present was to submit; for 
indeed the meshes of the White-boys’ system, like 





the Rouser, I'll allow him to head us.”’ 

‘* An’, by the cross 0’ Moses, I I] do it in style,” 
rejoined the hot-headed but unthinking fellow, who 
did not see that the adroit captain was placing 
him in the post of danger. ‘I don’t care a damn 
what it is—we ‘ll meet here to-morrow night, boys, 
an’ [’*li show you that I can lead as well as folly.”’ 

‘* Whatever happens,”’ said Bartle, “‘ we ought n’t 
to have any words or bickerin’s among ourselves 
at any rate. I undherstand that two among yez. 
sthruck one another. Sure yez know that there ‘s 
not a blow ye giv toa brother but’s a perjury— 
an’ there ’s no use in that, barrin’ in a righteous 
cause, an’ to help forid the thruth. Ill say no 
more about it now; but I hope there ‘ll never be 
another blow given among yez. Now, get a hat 
some 0’ yez, till we draw cuts for six that I want 
to beat Tom Lynchaghan, of Lisdhu ; he ’s worken 
for St. Ledger, afther gettin’ two notices. He's 
a quiet, civil man, no doubt; but that’s not the 
thing. Obadience, or where’s the use of our 
meetin’s at all? Give him a good sound batin’, 
but no further—break no bones.’’ 

He then marked slips of paper, equal in number 
to those who were present, with the numerals 1, 
2,3, &e., to correspond, after which he determined 
that the three first numbers and the three last 
should go—all of which was agreed to without re- 
monstrance, or any apparent show of reluctance 
whatever. 

‘* Now, boys,”’ he continued, ‘ don’t forget to 
attend to-morrow night ; an’ I say to every man 
of you, as Darby Spaight said to the divil, whin 
he promised to join the rebellion, ‘ phe dha phecka 
laght,’ (bring your pike with you,) bring the 
weapon.”’ 

** An’ who’s the purty girl that ’s goin’ to get 
you, Captain Bartle ?’’ inquired Dandy Duffy. 

‘The purtiest girl in this parish anyhow,” re- 
plied Flanagan, unawares. The words, however, 
were scarcely out of his lips, when he felt that he 
had been indiscreet. He immediately added— 
‘that is, if she is of this parish ; but I didn’t 
say she is. Maybe we’ll have to thravel a bit to 
find her out, but come what come may, don‘t neg- 
leet to be all here about half-past nine o'clock, wid 
your arms an’ ammunition.” ; 

Duffy, who had sat beside Ned M’Cormick 
during the night, gave him a significant look, which 
the other, who had, in truth, joined himself to Flan- 
agan’s lodge only to watch his movements, as sig- 
nificantly returned. 

When the men deputed tobeat Lynchaghan had 
blackened their faces, the lodge dispersed for the 
night, Dandy Duffy and Ned M’Cormick taking 
their way home together, in order to consider of 


those ofthe Inquisition, leave no man’s life safe, | matters, with which the reader, in due time, shall 


if he express hostile opinions against it. 


be made acquainted. 





TO A FEMALE MUMMY.—UNKNOWN SHIPS. 


From Tait’s Magazine. 


ODE TO A FEMALE MUMMY. 


Poor dingy, dismal sister mine, 

What lawless hosts of thoughts combine 
To fluster me the while 

Thy long-unrolling shroud I scan, 

That old original suggestive Pan- 
Orama of the Nile. 


As the indomitable Layard, 


In kingdoms old with names to say hard, 


O’er ruined towns might ponder, 
I view that breast no more that pants, 
And of its old inhabitants 

I wonder and I wonder. 


The loves and hates, the joys and cares, 
The whirl of human hopes and fears 

In human heatts-e"er seething— 
Those matron fears that made thee sad 
When little Tsoph the measles had, 

Or baby was 8-teething— 


Or when, at noon or close of day, 

Thy cherubs hungry come from play, 
Dirt-pies and gutter grubbles, 

To weep alone you fled upstairs, 

Smit with eternal flesh-pot cares 
And bread-and-butter troubles— 


Where be they now? I can’t suppose 

These human and these household woes 
Extinguished with thy life ; 

Haply, to us come down, they bore 

Poor Mrs. Jones, our neighbor, or 
Obstreperate my wife. 


Howe’er that be *tis very clear 
No more they ’Il persecute thee here ; 
Those limbs, that trembled all 
At loving glance or stern reply, 
Supremely passive still would lie 
ere sun and moon to fall. 


Wer ’t otherwise, I could disclose 
That tuneful Memnon ’s lost his nose ; 
And as to thy belief, 
We ’ve no respect for beetles now, 
And only worship ox and cow 
As sausages or beef. 


That sacred Nile is sacred still— 

To pic-nics—late of Richmond-hill, 
Of Bath or Tunbridge-wells ; 

The mysteries of thy temples fied, 

A modern mystery reigns instead— 
The ‘* Yes-zir’’ of hotels. 


And Egypt now is most renowned 

That fevers, fleas and dogs abound, 
While British Blood prevails, 

And all its chivalry employs 

In riding donkeys, with the boys 
Blaspheming at their tails. 


But hold ! I see ’t is time to spare 
Thy poor saltpetre feelings, rare 
Although my news may be ; 
For even now thy ragged hose 
Discover but two dusty toes, 
Where erst were plainly three. 


Besides, by modern Christian creed, 
I doubt me sorely that [ need 
The torrents of St. Swithin, 
To wash the grievous sin away, 
Of having had so much to say 
To such a dreadful heathen ! 


Though fain Id give thee credit due 
For virtues neither small nor few— 


Egyptian, but yet human ; 
. And, mindless of your tawny clay, 
Believe you, in a general way, 

A very worthy woman : 


Alert to act the better part, 
The owner of a wholesome heart 
Of loving-kindness full ; 
A calm recluse on Virtue’s heights— 
With other gods, on soft still nights. 
Than beetles or a bull. 


Then, by our common brotherhood, 
By humble striving unto good 
In seasons dark and gloomy, 
I hope to see that poor brown face 
Irradiate with celestial grace 
When earth itself ’s a mummy. 


New Monthly Magazine. 
ON THE UNKNOWN SHIPS, 


SUPPOSED TO BE SIR J. FRANKLIN'S, SEEN DRIFTING 
ON AN ICEBERG, APRIL, 1851. 


BY MRS. ACTON TINDAL. 


On the far horizon the ice-fleet rides, 
And each lance-like peak is bright 

With the rainbow’s hue as the morning glides 
O’er the drifts of glittering white. 


From the frozen waves of the Arctic Seas, 
From the solitudes of snow, 

With the blasting strength of the north-east breeze, 
On the stately icebergs go. 


They were rent away by the wild spring-tide, 
And the current’s gathering might, 

From the hoary mountain’s cracking side, 
In the howling clear March night. 


No sound is heard but the sea-bird’s wail, 
And the fall of the melting snow, 

And the whistling rush of the coming gale, 
And the billows’ splash below. 


But darkly rises a towering mast 
O’er the iceberg’s spectral pride ; 

Those gallant ships, they are anchored fast 
In that tideless harbor’s side. 


No living soul treads the wind-bleached decks, 
And no midnight watch they keep ; 

No pilot stands at the helm—like wrecks 
They are drifting down the deep. 


By their captors dumb they are borne along ; 
But their bonds melt day by day; 

For the wind blows warm, and the sun shines strong, 
On the frost-bound wanderers’ way. 


To the glowing seas of the south they pass, 
To some wild and savage strand ; 

But where are the souls that they bore, alas ! 
When they left their native land ? 





Oh ! ask the stars, and the winds, and waves— 
| For that secret dread they keep— 
| And the sparkling deeps of the lone ice-caves, 


Where the snows of ages sleep. 
| 





Tue Sturr oF THE Protectionist BANNER.—The 
| present ministers, when they were in opposition, were 
|always talking of nailing their eolors to the mast. 
| Instead of that, some say they have now hauled down 
' the flag ; but that is not the case—the Protectionist 
| colors : are still flying ; but this fact may not be gener- 

ally known, owing to a mistaken supposition thar 
| they were what is “commonly called True Blue. The 

| standard of the Protectionists consists of what ladies 

leall “shot silk,’’ and changes its hue with ev ery 

| Variety of inv olution which it assumes while wav ering 
iin the breeze. 





LE MORVAN 
From Eliza Cook’s Journal. 
LE MORVAN AND ITS SPORTS.* 


Wuo ever heard of Le Morvan? Who, of all 
the travelling birds that quit the shores of England, 
when the weathercock points the right way, to fly 
through France and Germany, Spain, Italy, Greece 
and Palestine, who of them all has heard of, or 
has seen, Le Morvan? Your Englishman goes 
everywhere—to China, to Africa, to Timbuctoo ; 
to the Pyrenees, to box with bears ; to the Bush, 
to kill tigers by the dozen ; to the Nile, to straddle 
the backs of crocodiles, and to waltz with dying 
hippopotami, and to bag elephants by scores— 
everywhere, in fact, but to Le Morvan. Of that 
land of vineyards and woodcraft he knows nothing ; 
—nothing of its green hills, its forests, its wild 
deer, or its people—yet there it lies, undisturbed 
by .tourists and speculators—the very flower of 
lovely France—like a wild strawberry in the 
centre of the forest. 

Le Morvan is a charming and picturesque forest 
district of France, a region of verdure and wild 
sports, replete with resources both for health and 
adventure. At present unknown, it only needs to 
be made the resort of some man of rank in England, 
to come forth from its shell of obscurity, and become 
the favorite resort of the wealth and fashion of this 
country. What was Cannes twenty years ago? 
—unknown, unheard of; Lord Brougham passed 
there—was charmed with its fields of jasmine and 
roses—pitched a chateau on a hilltop—scattered 
gold from his purse ; and Cannes is now the vogue ; 
and thousands go yearly to revel in its orange- 

oves and pine-woods. ‘‘ But Cannes,’’ says 

fenri de Crignelle, “is a lavender-water coun- 
try, beautiful for gouty and asthmatic patients ; 


Le Morvan is the land of active and vigorous 
men.” 

Le Morvan—formerly called Morvennium—com- 
prises a portion of the departments of the Niévre and 
the Yonne, lying between vine-clad Burgundy and 


the mountains of the Nivernois. It is an extensive 
country, and possesses the most delightful climate 
of any in France. There is little rain; the sky is 
serene, and the temperature genial and bracing. 
In the woods occasional tempests occur, but they 
are succeeded by a delicious coolness and innu- 
merable perfumes. The real wealth of the district, 
however, is its forests, which—thick and dark, and 
formed of ancient oaks, maple, and spreading beech 
—cover nearly 200,000 acres of ground ; those of 
the Yonne being larger, but less wild. In these 
forests thousands of trees are felled annually, and 
flung into the neighboring torrent, and these, on 
reaching a more tranquil stream, are lashed into 
rafts, and drifted by the stream to Paris. The 
capital of the country—Vezelay—crowns a hill 
2,000 feet in height, and commands a panorama 
of the country for thirty miles around. Vezelay 
itself is not without interest as a remnant of the 
feudal times. It was founded by Gerarde de 
Roussillon, a great hero of chivalry, who lived, 
loved, and fought under the father of Charlemagne. 
In the tenth century the people of Vezelay distin- 
guished themselves by their steady opposition to 
priestly power, and attested their sincerity by sub- 
mission to martyrdom. In the twelfth century the 


AND ITS SPORTS. 
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Second Crusade was preached by St. Bernard, in 
the cathedral of Vezelay ; in 1519, it was the birth- 
place of Beza, the Protestant reformer ; and, during 
the horrible massacre of St. Bartholomew, under 
Charles IX., it was the place of refuge for thou- 
sands of persecuted Protestants. 

The geological details of this district possess 
some degree of interest from the thick strata of 
schistose rock which underlies it, in which are 
found, imbedded, trunks of trees, ferns, and fossil 
shells. The trachytic rock, also, is rich in curi- 
ous shells, and remnants of petrified fish, and 
shapeless, and nameless creatures. Ina mountain 
called the Val d’Aroy, an engineer, in cutting a 
road, some years ago, exhumed a perfect salmon, 
enclosed in the heart of a block of stone. This 
was transmitted to Paris, where it may now be 
seen in the Museum of the Jardin des Plantes, 
under a glass, ticketed and pasted to the wall. 

The forests of Le Morvan are the scenes of its 
attractiveness and adventure. These sylvan depths 
are fertile in all that can charm the eye, and give 
the smack of wood-life and peril which makes the 
hunter’s life so sweet. Here the evening breezes 
are charged with the songs of ten thousand birds, 
the odors of the eglantine, the lily of the valley, 
and the violet, which opens its blue eye, and min- 
gles its perfume with that of its companions. 

These forests are full of game ; and within their 
friendly shadows the sportsman may vary his pleas- 
ures as fancy dictates. The woods abound with 
deer ; the plains with rabbits and the timid hare ; 
and in the vineyards, during the merry season of 
the vintage, the red-legged partridges are bagged 
by bushels. Here the sportsmen may watch, in 
the open glade, for the treacherous wild-cat and 
the bounding roebuck ; or, planging into the dark 
recesses of the glens, come face to face with a grisl 
boar, and fight, single-handed, the ferocious wolf. 
These forests, too, are dotted here and there with 
villages, inhabited by a simple peasantry, who 
cherish among them many of the primitive customs 
of their forefathers, and inherit also their industry 
and frugality. ‘The productions of the plains are 
numerous ; wheat, rye, hemp, oats, and flax, being 
the chief ; the grape is cultivated on the mountain- 
sides, and around the forest homesteads many kine 
cluster, sweetening the morning air with their 
dairy smell, and forming a fit accompaniment to 
the songs of light-hearted and beautiful peasant- 

irls. 
Here and there, in shady nooks of the forest, are 
large pools of water, the drainage of the hills above, 
or the aggregations of many little mountain streams, 
which tinkle along the green glades and water 
innumerable flowers and waving ferns, as they 
hasten along on their mission of fertility. These 
pools are called mares, and are of such different di- 
mensions, and so differently placed, as to be divis- 
ible into three kinds. Those which are situated 
in the deepest and most unfrequented tracts are the 
resort of deer, wolves, and wild boars, who come 
stealthily at midnight to slake their thirst in the 
water, which, shut in with a wall of verdure, and 
roofed over with innumerable green boughs, are 
never quite dried-up in the fiercest heat of sum- 
mer. ‘hose which are in more open parts of the 
forest are not visited by such large game, but are 
the resorts of thousands of little birds, which 


| come to splash and play in the reeds, and awaken 
| innumerable echoes as they thank Heaven for each 
The third kind are those which 
lie on the skirts of villages, the banks of which get 


* Le Morvan, [a district of France,] its Wild Sports, 
Vineyards, and Forests. By Henri de Crignelle. Trans- . 
lated from the French Manuscript by Captain Jesse. | draught of drink. 
Saunders & Otley. | 
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well trodden by the repeated visits of the pail and 
pitcher, and the thirsty cattle. 

In the violent heats of July and August, when 
the herbage is parched, and the creatures of 
the forest lie in their retreats overpowered with 
heat, or lie panting on the leaves in the sultry air, 
the larger mares are as silent as a woman at a 
keyhole ; but no sooner has the sun gone down 
than these woody and leafy nooks are filled with 
strange noises, like those of aa aviary, the thou- 
sand songs of a thousand different kinds of birds, 
varying with the dull notes of the cuckoo, and the 
plaintive cooing of the doves. At first, hundreds 
of birds arrive to gossip, to bathe and to drink ; 
then hares and rabbits; then the graceful deer, 
their large, open eyes watchful of every shadow, 
steal with noiseless tread to crop the fresh herbage 
and enjoy the cool water. The sportsman, con- 
cealing himself in the near thicket, may now bring 
down the noble buck, and send the troop, wil 
with affright, back into the black cover. But no! 
pull not the trigger; see how nature weaves the 
warp of one life with the woof of another. There 
are crowds of deer pressing to the water’s edge ; 
they prick their ears, and turn to the wind ; they 
smell danger, and would fly, but it is too late, they 
are chained in terror to the spot ; the wolves have 
closed in upon them from Hehind, and, with a 
sullen roar, rush in multitudes from every side of 
the forest upon them. All is blood and agony ; 
the forest swells up with the hellish yells of the 
savage brutes, as each seizes his victim by the 
throat ; and, during a quarter of an hour, nothing 
but carnage and horror possess the midnight woods. 
The slaughter over, the wretches vanish like de- 
mons across the turf, and silence reigns again ere 
morning dawns. Before the bluebell, heavy with 


dew, nods to the foxglove and the awakening 
woodlark, the young fawns, lost in the wild ravines, 
bleat for the motbers whom a will see no more ; 


and the wild boar, leaving his lurking-place, trots 
in his turn to the scene of bloodshed, to plunge his 
heavy body in the waters and luxuriate in the 
slimy mud. 

These mares are the chosen haunts of the sports- 
man; they afford him every variety of game, and 
are as bewitching in their sylvan beauty and lone- 
liness as they are attractive in their ample stocks 
of game. It is a forest rule, that, upon the dis- 
covery of a mare, a shooting-hut is erected at its 
margin, and, when once it becomes an established 
hunting-place, he who arrives at it first at night 
remains its possessor till morning ; only one sports- 
man being allowed at one time, and the game be- 
ing invariably trapped or shot after nightfall. ‘To 





gain possession of one of these huts every strata- | 


m is fair ; once ensconced within, the hunter sits 
ike Solomon on his throne; and if another one 
arrives, coolly pops out his head and asks him 
what ’s o'clock, or recommends him to travel 
another eight or ten miles to another very fine 
mare, where he arrives, perhaps, to find that occu- 
pied also. 

Night has come, and the sportsman sits in his 
hunting-box. Hares and rabbits scuttle about ; 
but his powder is for nobler victims. The roebucks 
are on their way ; and the she-wolf is raising her 
head above the thicket. Every gust of wind brings 
tidings of some fresh arrival ; a squirrel or a wea- 
sel crosses the path; the waving branches are 
full of mysterious sounds ; and the heart thumps 
under the hunter’s jacket with irrepressible excite- 
ment ; he grasps his rifle with a firmer clutch, and 





he glances at his hunting-knife with anxiety. The 
branches yield to the weight of some animal; the 
moon rises ; and the roebucks are heard in the dis- 
tance; then the step of the wolves; and after- 
wards the rush of the boar. The hunter, filled 
with a wild joys threads with his keen eye 
the gloomy labyrinth of the thicket; and, sur- 
rounded with danger and wild romance, peers out 
from his lonely hut, and takes his choice of vie- 
tims. 

One of the most frequent objects of the sports- 
man’s skill is the woodcock, which haunts the 
forests of Le Morvan in vast numbers, and affords 
innumerable opportunities for the exercise of skill 
and patience. The woodcock is a lazy, melancholy, 
misanthropic bird, frequenting these forests during 
the whole of the year, and not, as in other Eu- 
ropean countries, performing tedious migrations at 
regular periods. In the months of May, June, 
July, and August, they are found in elevated spots, 
but at the first approach of cold weather they come 
down into the plains, and conceal themselves in 
the high grass, or fern, and live an anti-social and 
selfish life, amid the shelter of the trees. The 
woodcock is a dainty morsel, and hence the sports- 
man is solicitous of its capture—both by snare and 
gun. Requiring no other elements of happiness 
than moonlight, rest, and a few worms, it seldom 
quits its retreat by daylight ; but as soon as twi- 
light comes, it sullies forth in all its simplicity, to 
poke its long beak into the grass, and falls into 
the first snare that lies in its way. The favorite 
mode of snaring them is, to choose a forest-path 
well covered with verdure, and lighted by a few 
stray moonbeams. ‘The twigs and brambles are 
cut, and the path narrowed, so as to allow room 
for only two woodcocks to walk abreast. A hole, 
as large as a crown-piece, is then made in the 
ground, and a horse-hair noose, fixed to a peg, laid 
across it. Into the hole is dropped a fine fat red 
worm, whose miserable contortions, as he writhes 
upon the point of a thorn, attract the woodeock. 
Several other snares are made, and each baited 
with an impaled worm, and concealed with a with- 
ered leaf; and twilight falling on the forest, finds 
the sportsman covered up in warm skins, fifty 
paces from his traps. On come the long bills, 
pecking as they come, and looking now and then, 
with languid eyes, at the moon and stars. Pres- 
ently a bird makes a bob ata writhing worm— 
gets his leg in a noose—totters—falls—rises again 
and kicks, and so makes the noose run up tight, 
and is inevitably trapped. Another and another 
follows ; and the sportsman, repairing his traps as 
they are successively disordered, keeps up the game 
tilldawn. In this way a single person may catch 
twenty or thirty woodcocks in one night ; but itis 
a sport requiring consummate skill, patience, and 
an iron constitution. If suddenly surprised when 
feeding in the forest, the woodcock is the most 
helpless of birds; he falls down, literally panic- 
stricken, and without having the power of flight ; 
he looks at his supposed enemy with rolling eye- 
balls and a beak opened, as if to ery for help, but 
emitting nothing but inarticulate sounds. Once 
relieved of his first fears, he takes to his heels, and 
finds refuge among the roots. In shooting wood- 
cocks, considerable experience and tact is requisite 
for success. The woodcocks, though very obtuse, 
and subject to sudden fright, have vast adroitness 
in evading the sportsman’s powder when they have 
the range of the forest before them. The young 
sportsman, not aware of its manceuyres, sees it 
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rise in a straight flight above the bushes, and fires 
forthwith, seeing the bird—as he thinks—fall dead 


among the brakes. But no woodcock can he find ; 
and, on raising his eye, lo! he sees the provoking 
bird a hundred paces off, cleaving the air with 
sails full set; when,-just as he is about to fire 
again, the bird has again ducked down behind the 
bushes, to avoid the second barrel; once on the 
ground, it runs with such celerity—working its 
wings like a —~, of paddles—that it is inevitabl 

lost to view. Woodcock shooting, however, is 
chiefly practised in the month of April, when the 
woodcock shakes off his lethargic slumbers, and 
becomes animated, social, and actually has a voice 
with which to utter the pleasures and the pains of 
love. Under this spring passion of the world— 
which warms the hearts of all creatures, and gives 
even a woodcock the joyful gift of talking—the 
hunter’s blood trips more freshly through his ar- 
teries, and the forest—a perfect copse of millefleurs 
—seems to nod welcome from its violet shades. 
When evening descends, and the humid atmosphere 
soddens the moss, and makes trickling threads of 
silver over the trunks of the trees, the sportsmen 
betake themselves to the forest, and each man 
takes his post in ambush. Strangely, just before 
the woodcocks commence their amorous flight, a 
little fly, about the size of a pea, wheels round the 
sportsman’s head, and tickles his nose with its 
buzzing b-r-r-r-r-r-r-oo. The sportsman knows by 
this fly that the woodeocks have left the under- 
wood (it is a signal that never fails), and every 
hand is at the trigger, and every eye on the look- 
out. A profound silence reigns for a few mo- 
ments, and then on come the birds through the 
glade—at first 4 twos and threes, then in a com- 
pact flight—with appealing cries of love, fluttering 
and pursuing each other from bush to bush. Bang 
—bang—bang ; all is uproar and confusion: Pa- 
risian cockneys, who happen to be there, shut both 
eyes, and fire without taking aim, and in half an 
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they study their habits; the traces of the grisl 
rascal are seen by them immediately ; they mar 
his favorite paths, and can tell, almost to a minute, 
when he will pass. The animal, therefore, having 
been traced, a day is fixed, and each man assigned 
a separate post. As for the game, you cannot fail 
to see him, and it isa combat face to face, and 
his is adorned with two long, prominent teeth— 
unfortunate in a woman, and positively hideous in 
a boar. The excitement is grand ; after the volley, 
every one is at him with his knife, and, with t ne 
exception of a few inexperienced dogs, the affair 
ends gloriously. 

The day came; the traquets went forth to the 
forest ; and Adolphe, in a state bordering on the 
crazy, followed his friend through the brakes, his 
face lacerated by brambles, and his clothes torn by 
contact with the thorns. The bugle gave the sig- 
nal that the boar was found ; the shouting of the 
beaters was heard, as they struck their poles 
against the trees, and sang the song of the boar. 
‘Keep clear of him,” said Serpolet to the cockney ; 
‘¢ for he will make mince-meat of us, and if he 
comes within five and twenty paces of you, and 
charges, he will open you like an oyster.”’ ‘Stand 
behind that oak,’’ said Crignelle, as a crash was 
heard in the bushes, and two roebucks and a fox 
bounded through the cover. ‘* Why, Adolphe, 
what the deuce is the matter with you '’’ Another 
blast from the horn announced that the boar 
was making right for the spot where the poor 
Parisian stood trembling, with a face as white 
as his cambric shirt. With the agility of a cat, 
Adolphe mounted the tree, and took up his lodging 
in the branches. On came the beaters, and then 
the panting beast burst from the thicket, his eyes 
|glaring with concentrated rage, as, bleeding and 
groaning, he gnawed his burning wounds. Crig- 
nelle, standing under Adolphe’s oak, fired both 
barrels in his front, and gave him his death-blow. 
| Summoning up his dying energies, he came on 





hour all is over ; the more expert gunners having | with a mighty rush; the Parisian’s gun was at 
bagged only two or three couple of birds, and never | hand, and the charge stopped him in full career; 


more than four couple. 
party returns by moonlight, shoulder to shoulder, 
singing snatches of hunting songs, the stars over- 
head, and the woodcocks on their backs. 

Of the nobler game in these forests, the boar is 
at once the delight of experienced veterans and 
the terror of Parisian cockneys. He is a huge 
creature, lurking in his lair during the day, and 
venturing forth at midnight to drink and feed. If 
confronted in his path, or goaded on by dogs, his 
strength and ferocity are almost matchless. 
his enormous tusks i 


With | in the chest—were your handiwork.” 
e rips open the bodies of the | what a horrible morning! 


The brief sport over, the | he stood on his haunches, opened his monstrous 


mouth—all red with blood—gave one sharp groan, 
and stretched his massive frame upon the turf, in 
death. ‘Hurrah! Adolphe, you rascally acorn, 
| give the death-whoop and come down.” “Is he 
| really dead ?’’ simpered —— from his perch. 
'** Dead! why, don’t you see he is? Listen, you, 
| fire-eater, and I will make you a hero! There 
were four shots fired: now, take your gun, and 
‘remember that the two first—those ghastly holes 
*¢ Yes, but 
What a savage coun- 


dogs, gores the hunter who comes unhappily with- | try!’’ The secret was kept, and the joke played 
in his reach, and never yields till overmatched | out; and the coward, Adolphe, related in most 
by numbers, and pierced in the most mortal parts | vivid terms, to the ladies, how he had brought 


with many iron bullets. 
Adolphe de M 





, 2 Parisian dandy, on a visit 


to Le Morvan, determined to show his courage by | 


shooting a boar ; and Crignelle, to put his boasting 
to the proof, ordered out the head keeper and the 
traquets to find traces of one, in order that Adolphe 
might have the chance of a shot afforded him. 
Adolphe, in a tremor of anticipation, was by no 
means reassured by the stories told by the foresters 
of awful adventures with boars in the woods, and 
positively trembled with terror when an old hunter 
offered to show him where a deficiency in the calf 
of his leg, caused by the teeth ofa boar, had been 
supplied by a slice from a friendly cork-tree. The 
traquets know exactly where to look for one, for 


down the boar in a single-handed encounter. 
\«* And he was not frightened?’’ they asked. 
‘‘ Frightened, ladies,’’ said Crignelle ; ‘* why, he 
was smoking a cigar all the time !”’ 

The most terrible adventures are those which 
occur in hunting the wolf—that incarnation of 
ferocity, voracity, strength, and cunning. ‘This is 
the most formidable pest of these districts of 
France. Provided by nature with an insatiable 
thirst for blood, he lives only upon rapine, and 
loves nothing but carnage. The aspect of the 
wolf has something sinister and terrible in its 
appearance, which his sanguinary and brutal dis- 
position does not belie. His head is large, his 








eyes sparkle with a diabolical and cannibal look, 
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and in the night seem to burn like two yellow 
flames. His muzzle is black, his cheeks are hol- 
low, the upper lip and chin white ; the jaws and 
teeth are of prodigious strength, the ears short 
and straight, the tail tufty, and the neck so short 
that he is obliged to move his whole body in order 
to look on one side. The color of his hair is black 
and red, mingled with white and gray, and forms a 
thick and rude fur, on which the showers and the 
severe cold of winter have no effect. His limbs 
are well set, his steps so firm, and his muscular 
~~ such, that he can carry off a fat cp | in 

ep- 


LE MORVAN 


nis mouth, and run with it faster than the s 
herd who flies to its rescue. He scents his prey 
at immense distances, and fresh blood will attract 
him at least a league from the spot. The wolf has 
a great contempt of vegetable diet; and brings 
oxen, horses, goats, pigs, geese, fuwns, roebucks, 
and the young of the wild boar, to his larder. He 
is the uncompromising enemy to everything that 
has life; and man, not to be behindhand with 
him, is always on the alert to retaliate, and bring 
Mr. Lupus within the influence of tricks as clever 
as his own. One of the greatest cowards usually, 
when pressed by hunger he fears nothing, and, 
with the stealthy movements of a serpent, will 
throw himself into the greatest danger when hun- 
ger consumes his stomach, and fight bravely to 
the death when surrounded by his enemies. Un- 
sociable and savage, with a heart harder than the 
iron ball which drills a ghastly hole in his side, he 
often falls a prey to man, who seeks him out in his 
own dark solitudes, and battles with him bravely 
in the bush. 

The dattues in which the wolf pays the tribute 
of his blood occur in May and December: the 
first season is that when the she-wolf is with 
young, the second when the savage crew are 
maddened by long fasting, and the unemployed 
a relieve the tediousness of frozen fields, 

y making up hunting-parties. In May, the head 


ranger gathers together all the people of the vil- 
lage—gentlemen, ploughmen, doctors, conscripts, 
and schoolmasters—and these, armed with such 
domestic utensils’ as brooms, bludgeons, bells, 
saucepans, and fire-irons, sally forth, at the ap- 
ointed time, to the ravines which are known to 


the resort of wolves. The riflemen are then 
arranged in a semi-circle, with their backs to the 
wind, along the roads which border the woods 
where the wolves are concealed. No one is al- 
lowed to fire in the rear ; and, to prevent accidents, 
marks are made on the trees for their guidance 
when the confusion of the battue commences. 
Everything having been prepared in dead silence, 
the signal 1s at last given, and the peasants com- 
mence howling, roaring, beating and banging ; 
pots and kettles, stout lungs, and iron-shod staves 
all combining to produce a general uproar. Away 
fly the creatures ; owls aun from their sleep, 
deer startled from the cover, foxes and hares, break- 
ing and bounding as if panic-struck. Nothing, 
however, but wolves, are on these occasions allowed 
to be shot; and at last the wolves appear, like 
a tide, roaring as it goes; and, as they pass the 
fatal path, every gun discharges its murderous 
volley, and the balls fly like hail into the thick of 
the yelling and howling crew, thirty or forty 
wolves being the frequent result of one day’s sport. 
The government give a reward of twenty francs 
for each wolf, and twenty-five for every she-wolf, 
and these sums being divided among the peasantry, 
together with the value of the wolves themselves 
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(or rather their skins and fur), renders this a 
most useful and profitable employment. After the 
batiue, the peasants mount the heads of several 
wolves upon a pole, and beating drums, and sing- 
ing the hunting-songs of the county, march throug 
the villages, and receive from the villagers presents 
of money, meal, grapes, and wine, and finish the 
day with joviality and song. 

The battues of December are of a different descrip- 
tion, and are participated in by the wealthy pro- 
prictors, who make them the occasions of consider- 
able jollity and hardihood. Previous to the night 


of meeting, a number of carpenters repair to the 


woods, and, choosing suitable ground, erect a large, 
square hut, of undressed stems, strongly braced 
together, and with an interval between each tree 
of about four inches. This hut is left for several 
nights untouched, that the creatures may become 
accustomed to it, and a duck or two, a or a 
sheep, are tied up near it, as a bait for the wolves. 
Then, the appointed evening having arrived, the 
huntsmen, and a long line of servants, start for the 
forest, taking with them four calves, a cask of cold 
meat, a hamper of wine, and a horse-load of pale 
cognac, Ensconced within their Gibraltar of 
wood, they eat, drink, and smoke; but not the 
least noise is allowed, not even a laugh, a cough, 
ora sneeze. Night fairly sets in, and the wolves 
begin to sniff the air. The calves are led out, and 
tied to stakes outside, and then—must we relate 
it '—each receives an incision in the neck, which 
sets him bleeding and bleating, by which, most 
unconsciously, the poor wretches attract the 
wolves, by appealing to two of their keen senses. 
Nine—ten—half-past : dead silence reigns, broken 
only by the occasional cry of an owl, or the crash 
of a branch which the wind has severed from the 
trunk. Suddenly the calves break out into a fresh 
fit of bleating ; they bellow and groan, and tug at 
the ropes to escape. Out goes every cigar, and 
the sportsmen ae to their rifles. Black spots 
are seen upon the snow; the wolves are on the 
scent; and, imagining the calves have come 
astray, attempt to carry them off for their own 
enjoyment. Four or five rush forward, and plunge 
their ravenous jaws into the flesh of the animals ; 
their numbers increase ; and just as this demon 
banquet is in full swing, the sportsmen open their 
fire. The wolves either fall or fly; but return 
again, and are met with another volley. Other 
wolves, attracted by the smell of their bleeding 
comrades, press to the scene, and are met by 
showers of fire and death; and for several hours 
this slaughter of malefactors continues. The sur- 
vivors slink back to their dens, and the sportmen, 
leaving their hut, form a huge fire on the turf, and 
eat and drink, and crack jokes till morning ; 
when the peasantry assemble, and gather the dead 
wolves together, and form a procession to march 
through the villages, and add the contributions 
obtained in this way to the rewards given by the 
government, 

Other modes of taking wolves are also devised ; 
one of which is, the traguenard, a huge circular 
trap, with a fierce row of teeth, which is set in 
chosen parts of the forest, and baited with a 
savory slice from a sheep, which has been kept till 
nearly green. There is a melancholy incident on 
record, of a young man, who, going to the forest 
in the evening to obtain a pair of turtle-doves, 
with rosy beaks, to present to his sweetheart, fell 
into a trap which had been set in an old footway, 
and, while fixed in the immovable jaws of this 
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deadly machine, was devoured, piecemeal, by the 
wolves, not, however, until he had hacked three 
of them open with his hatchet, the mangled bodies 
of which, together with the leg, only, of the un- 
happy young man, were found upon the spot next 
morning. Another circumstance, of a similar 


nature, may suitably close this notice of the charms | h 


and dangers of these romantic forests. A farmer, 
living on the borders of the forest of La Made- 
leine, had determined to work a little misqief 
with the wolves ; and, the weather being intensely 
cold, his farm was frequently visited by them, 
troops appearing in the starlight, scratching under 
the walls, and demanding the alins of a horse, an 
ox,oraman. Just at this time one of the farm- 
er’s colts died ; and, thinking it would serve as a 
capital bait for the wolves, he caused it to be 
laid in the middle of the court-yard, with weights 
attached, to prevent the wolves from dragging 
it away. The principal ~ was set open, and 
80 arranged with cords and pulleys that it could 
be closed on the instant when necessary. Night 
came ; lights were extinguished, the dogs muzzled, 
and the gate set open. The wolves came, and 
hovered distrustfully, around the open gate. At 
last one entered, tore away a portion of the colt, 
and set off with his booty in safety. Emboldened 
by example, eight wolves flew upon the carcass ; 
the farmer whistled, and the men at the ropes 
closed the gate—the wolves were prisoners. 
Morning dawned, and ladders were raised against 
the wall of the yard, and the men commenced 
firing on the imprisoned wolves. Fear was con- 
verted into rage ; and, wounded only by the unskil- 
ful firing of the men, they leaped up and tried to 
scale the walls and escape. Just at this juncture, 
a young man, finding his ladder too short to ena- 
ble him to get a good shot at the wolves, sat 
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astride the wall, with one leg dangling into the 
yard. A wolf flew up like a cat, and almost 
seized the proffered leg, and the young man, rais- 
ing his leg to avoid the brute, lost his balance and 
fell into the yard! A scream, and the wolves 
flew like lightning on their victim ; and a cry of 
orror was heard on every side. There was a 
4 of a moment only ; and the farmer, prompted 
y dictates of courage and humanity, om in hand, 
leaped into the yard, all the men following his 
heroic example. The scene which followed defies 
both description and imagination. The howling 
of the wolves, the groans of the dying youth, the 
imprecations of the men, and the roaring of the 
bulls in the stables, and the shrieks of women in 
the house, formed a fearful chorus—such as we 
hope may never be heard again. The farmer’s 
wife—a woman of resolute daring—unmuzzled the 
dogs, and flung them from a en into the yard, 
and in twenty minutes the eight wolves were 
dead, and half the dogs. The unfortunate lad— 
his throat torn open—was dead ; and his courage- 
ous though unsuccessful defenders all more or 
less wounded. Such is one of the frightful trage- 
dies but too frequently enacted in the meetings 
which take place between man and this savage 
brute, which, in spite of the repeated attacks upon 
it, the snares invented to destroy, and the united 
assent of mankind for its extermination, seems to 
be as abundant as ever in these wild and almost 
untrodden solitudes of Le Morvan. Still it is a 
land of beauty, and, under the open sky of summer, 
a rich garden of perpetual flowers, the home of 
innumerable beautiful creatures, and one of the 
few spots left in Europe where Nature may yet be 
studied in the primeval simplicity of her strength 
and youth. 





OLD QUINCE. 
Fallentis semita vitee.— Horace. 


Near a small village in the West, 
Where many very worthy people 
Eat, drink, play whist, and do their best 
To guard from evil Church and Steeple, 
There stood—alas ! it stands no more !— 
A tenement of brick and plaster, 
Of which, for forty years and four, 
My good friend Quince was lord and master ! 


Welcome was he, in hut and hall, 

To maids and matrons, peers and peasants, 
He won the sympathies of all, 

By making puns and making presents ; 
Though all the parish was at strife, 

He kept his counsel and his carriage, 
And laughed and loved a quiet life, 

And shrank from Chancery’s suits and mar- 

riage. 


Sound was his claret and his head ; 

Warm was his double ale and feelings— 
His partners at the whist-club said 

That he was faultless in his dealings— 
He went to church but once a week ; 

Yet Dr. Poundtext always found him 
An upright man, who studied Greek, 

And liked to see his friends around him. 


Asylums, hospitals, and schools, 
He used to swear were made to cozen ; 
All who subscribed to them were fools, 
And he subscribed to half a dozen ; 





It was his doctrine that the poor 

Were always able, never willing ; 
And so the beggar at the door 

Had first abuse, and then a shilling. 


Some public principles he had, 

But was no flatterer, nor fretter ; 
He rapped his box when things were bad, 

And said, ‘‘ I cannot make them better !’? 
And much he loathed the patriot’s snort, 

And much he scorned the placeman’s shuffle, 
And cut the fiercest quarrels short, 

With—* Patience, gentlemen, and shuffle.’’ 


For full ten years his pointer, Speed, 
Had couched beneath his master’s table ; 
For twice ten years his old white steed 
Had fattened in his master’s stable— 
Old Quince averred, upon his troth, 
They were the ugliest beasts in Devon ; 
And none knew why he fed them both, 
With his own hands, six days in seven. 


Whene’er they heard his ring or knock, 
Quicker than thought, the village slatterns 
Flung down the novel, smoothed the frock, 
And took up Mrs. Glasse, and patterns ; 
Adine was studying baker’s bills ; 
Louisa looked the queen of knitters ; 
Jane happened to be hemming frills ; 
And Bell, by chance, was making fritters. 


But all was vain ; and while decay 

Came like a tranquil moonlight o’er him, 
And found him gouty still, and gay, 

With no fair nurse to bless or bore him ; 
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His rugged smile, and easy chair, 
His dread of matrimonial lectures, 
His wig, his stick, his powdered hair, 
Were themes for very strange conjectures. 


Some sages thought the stars above 
Had crazed him with excess of knowledge ; 
Some heard he had been crossed in love, 
Before he came away from college— 
Some darkly hinted that his grace 
Did nothing, great or small, without him, 
Some whispered, with a solemn face, 
That there was something odd about him ! 


I found him at three-score and ten, 
A single man, but bent quite double, 
Sickness was coming on him then, 
To take him from a world of trouble— 
He prosed of sliding down the hill, 
Discovered he grew older daily ; 
One frosty day he made his will— 
The next he sent for Dr. Bailey ! 


And so he lived—and so he died :— 
When last I sat beside his pillow, 
He shook my hand—*‘ Ah me !”’ he cried, 
** Penelope must wear the willow. 
Tell her I hugged her rosy chain 
While life was flickering in the socket ; 
And say, that when I call again, 
I ’ll bring a license in my pocket. 


**T ’ve left my house and grounds to Fag— 

(I hope his master’s shoes will suit him ;) 
And.I’ve bequeathed to you my nag, 

To feed him for my sake—or shoot him. 
The vicar’s wife will take old Fox— 

She ’ll find him an uncommon mouser, 
And let her husband have my box, 

My Bible, and my Assmanshauser. 


** Whether I ought to die or not, 

My doctors cannot quite determine ; 
It’s only clear that I shall rot, 

And be, like Priam, food for vermin. 
My debts are paid ;—but Nature’s debt 

Almost escaped my recollection ! 
Tom ! we shall meet again ; and yet 

I cannot leave you my direction !’’ 





From the Y. N. Evening Post. 
THE WELCOME. 
BY THOMAS DAVIS. 


I. 


Come in the evening, or come in the morning, 
Come when you ’re looked for, or come without warn- 
ing, 
Kisses and welcome you ’ll find here before you, 
And the oftener you come here the more I’ll adore 
you. 
Light is my heart since the day we were plighted, 
Red is my cheek that they told me was blighted ; 
The green of the trees looks far greener than ever, 
And the linnets are singing, ‘‘ True lovers! don’t 
sever.’” 


Il. 


Ill pull you sweet flowers, to wear if you choose them; 
Or, after you ’ve kissed them, they ll lie on my bosom, 
I’ll fetch from the mountain its breeze to inspire you ; 
I’ll fetch from my fancy a tale that won’t tire you ; 
Oh! your step’s like the rain to the summer-vex’d 
farmer, 
Or sabre and shield to a night without armor ; 
I’ll sing you sweet songs till the stars rise above me, 
Then, wandering, I ’11 wish you in silence to love me. 





THE WELCOME.—GOOD NIGHT. 


IIL 


We’ll look through the trees at the cliff and the eyrie, 
We ’ll tread round the rath on the track of the fairy, 
We ’Il look on the stars, and we ’ll list to the river, 
Till you ask of your darling what gift you can give her. 
Oh ! she ’ll whisper you, ‘“ Love as unchangeably 
beaming, 
And trust, when in secret, most tunefully streaming, 
Till the starlight of heaven above us shall quiver, 
As our souls flow in one down eternity’s river.’” 


Iv. 


So come in the evening, or come in the morning, 
Come when you ’re looked for, or come without warn- 


ing, 

Kisses and welcome you Il find here before you ! 

And the oftener you come here the more [’1l adore 

ou! 
Light is my heart since the day we were plighted ; 
Red is my cheek that they told me was blighted ; . 
The green of the trees looks far greener than ever, 
And the linnets are singing, ‘‘ True lovers! don’t 
sever !’? 





GOOD NIGHT. 


Goon night to thee, lady !—though many 
Have joined in the dance to-night, 

Thy form was the fairest of any, 
Where all was seducing and bright ; 

Thy smile was the softest and dearest, 
Thy form the most sylph-like of all, 

And thy voice the most gladsome and clearest 
That e’er held a partner in thrall. 


Good night to thee, lady !—’t is over— 
The waltz—the quadrille, and the song— 
The whispered farewell of the lover, 
The heartless adieu of the throng ; 
The heart that was throbbing with pleasure, 
The eyelid that longed for repose— 
The beaux that were dreaming of treasure, 
The girls that were dreaming of beaux. 


°T is over—the lights are all dying, 
The coaches all driving away ; 
And many a fair one is sighing, 
And many a false one is gay ; 
And beauty counts over her numbers 
Of conquests, as homeward she drives— 
And some are gone home to their slumbers, 
And some are gone home to their wives. 


And I, while my cab in the shower 
Is waiting, the last at the door, 
Am looking all round for the flower 
That fell from your wreath on the floor. 
I’ll keep it—if but to remind me, 
Though withered and faded its hue— 
Wherever next season may find me— 
Of England—of Almack’s—and you ! 


There are tones that will haunt us, tho’ lonely 
Our path be o’er mountain or sea ; 

There are looks that will part from us only 
When memory ceases to be ; 

There are hopes which our burden can lighten, 
Though toilsome and steep be the way ; 

And dreams that, like moonlight, can brighten 
With a light that is clearer than day. 


There are names that we cherish, tho’ nameless ; 
For aye on the lip they may be ; 
There are hearts that, tho’ fettered, are tameless; 
And thoughts unexpressed, but still free ! 
And some are too grave for a rover, 
And some for a husband too light. 
—-The ball and my dream are all over— 
Good night to thee, lady ! good night ! 





MACKINNON’S ATLANTIC AND TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES 


From the Spectator. 


MACKINNON’S ATLANTIC AND TRANSAT- 
LANTIC SKETCHES.* 


Tue greater part of this work is the narrative 
of a tour in America, embracing visits to New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, 
with an excursion to the extreme West in the 
neighborhood of the Lakes. The cities and settled 
parts of the country are not new subjects, but Cap- 
tain Mackinnon imparts novelty to his matter by 
the attention he paid to the dockyards and naval 
economy of the States. He also indicates the os- 
tentation of New York fashionable life, and, what 
is a novelty, the enormous charges of New York 
hotels ; for they used to be considered reasonable. 
The West is advancing at such a rate, that the 
features of a few years are totally chan 
when revisited, and a traveller there would find 
something fresh and astounding in every succes- 
sive year. Captain Mackinnon also brings a dif- 
ferent mind to his task from that of many travel- 
lers, and, apparently, had better introductions 
among the gentry of the older States. 

He is a devoted admirer of the character of the 
Americans, and of the material advance of the 
States ; perhaps without sufficient critical discrim- 
ination. It is difficult to combine opposites. The 
reckless audacity and restless activity of youth are 
seldom found with the staidness and steadiness of 
middle age or advancing life ; yet it does not fol- 
low that the one is abstractedly preferable to the 
other—we cannot be old and young at the same 
time. John Bull is self-opinionated, slow, and 
difficult to move out of his old ways ; defects, no 
doubt, but accompanied by a firmness and tenacity 


of y pecs which rather increase under obstacles, 


and enable him to pull through disasters. He has 
also got old-fashioned notions, in spite of the march 
of intellect ; and his limitation of a field for indus- 
try (as compared with America) may make him 
somewhat sluggish and indisposed to adapt him- 
self to new circumstances; but it gives greater 
thoroughness to what he does. Captain Mackin- 
non admits that there is little of completeness in 
American work or American acquirements, The 
Americans, too, are quickly used up—a_ short- 
lived people. According to statistics, only four in 
a hundred live to sixty; and almost every age is 
anticipated. There is no such thing as youth, 
hardly as childhood. In speaking of the rapid 
advance of new States in America, we must not 
shut our eyes to the fact that repudiation past, 
and, if not repudiation to come, very reckless bor- 
rowing, have something to do with it. There has 
been reckless speculation enough in our own coun- 
try, and of a more wasteful character than in 
America; for their canals and railways benefit the 
district if they do not directly pay, whereas some 
of our railways are useless. But we speculated 
with our own money. 

Jonathan is undoubtedly a pushing, enterprising, 
surprising fellow ; and John would be all the bet- 
ter for a little of his go-ahead mobility; but to 
make it available, he must get some of Jonathan’s 
confidence. See how poor old John is deprived of 
his own children, and has them sent back again 
grown out of knowledge :— 


* Atlantic and Transatlantic Sketches Afloat and 


Ashore. By Captain Mackinnon, R. N., Author of “ Steam | feet over all, thirty-eight feet beam, and seven hun- 


Warfare in the Parana.”’ In two volumes. Published 
by Colburn and Co. 





Not a year passes but numerous active, ambitious. 
and intelligent young Americans, cross the Atlantic, 
and traverse England from end toend. No novelty, 
no ingenious or useful invention, escapes their shrewd 
observation. The knowledge thus acquired is speedily 
acted upon, and brought into profitable use, through- 
out the length and breadth of the vast and fertile 
regions of the United States. It frequently happens 
that, in’a few months, the English invention returns to 
us with material improvements before it is generally 
known and adopted in England. As this policy is 
totally neglected by the English, the result must be 
obvious to the most careless and indifferent. That is 
to say, Brother Jonathan is rapidly going ahead, and 
leaving England behind in all useful and scientific 
pursuits ; an effect not to be wondered at, as he has 
the advantage of the experience of both countries. 


It is not only machinery that America gets from 
England. Her navy is manned by English sea- 
men ; her dockyards are worked and overlooked by 
Englishmen ; and, despite our official exclusiveness. 
she gets at our “secrets” touching gunnery. 
and other matters, as soon as they are discov- 
ered, or at least introduced into practice here. 
This, to a great extent, is inevitable ; but we fear 
it will be found, in the case of a future war, that 
national immobility and official supineness have 
— the Americans not only to equal us in a 
ew things, but to shoot ahead in everything con- 
nected with the navy. National safety, indeed, is 
not at issue in a war with America, as it would be 
in a war wita France ; or that discredit and dan- 
ger which might follow the loss of a great sea- 
ght, since the Americans have hardly a fleet. Yet 
why does not England possess the best? we pay 
enough for it. Why are men to be uselessly 
slaughtered, the reputation of officers to be wan- 
tonly sacrificed, and a slur cast upon the national 
character, through the sluggish routine of public 
offices? The whole of Captain Mackinnon’s visits 
to the dockyards, and remarks on navy manage- 
ment, are well worth reading. The following pas- 
sages are from the visit to the navy-yard at Brook- 
lyn, New York, the second in importance in the 
tates :— 


A magnificent corvette, the Germantown, rated as 
twenty, but carrying twenty-four guns, deserves some 
description. She carries eighteen thirty-two pound 
guns of forty-seven cwt. ; and four sixty-three cwt. 
eight-inch guns. As all the recent improvements in 
gunnery carried out in the Excellent at Portsmouth 
are immediately known at Washington, she has the 
advantage of them with such improvements as the 
*cute Yankee mind might suggest. For example, the 
gun-locks are simpler and more perfect than those 
used in the English service. We are informed, upon 
unquestionable authority, that no new implement of 
war is. elaborated in England without being imme- 
diately known to the authorities in the United States: 
and we are told that the commission of naval officers. 
now sitting at Washington to redrganize the naval 
ordnance and gunnery exercise, are assisted materi- 
ally by the experience of men educated in her maj- 
esty’s ship Excellent. 

** It all leaks out, I guess,’’ were the words used by 
one of the most intelligent officers in the American 
navy. And there cannot be any doubt about it. 

The sisters, Saranac and San Jacintho, are models 
of architectural beauty. The San Jacintho is intended 
for a screw, and the Saranac for a paddle-wheel 
steamer. These beautiful vessels are one thousand 
five hundred tons each, two hundred and thirty-three 


dred and twenty horse-power. 
The war armament intended for the San Jacintho. 
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rated in the navy-list as carrying six guns, will 
enable her to cope with almost any vessel afloat. She 
is to curry sixteen broadside eight-inch guns, fifty- 
seven cwt. each, and two pivot-guns weighing one 
hundred and seven ewt., forward and aft, of the same 
calibre as the broadside guns ; and the vessel is fitted 
in such a manner that both pivot-guns can be used at 
either extremity. The crew of both steamers is com- 
posed of two hundred and fifty men ; and four hun- 
(lred tons of coal can be stowed under hatches. At 
full power, they use about twenty-five tons a day ; 
hut, by cutting off the steam and working by expan- 
sion, they can go ten knots, and carry fuel for thirty 
days, or expending fuel at the rate of about fourteen 
tons a day. 


This is from Washington Dockyard :— 


Let us now examine the field and boat artillery. 
These admirable and exquisitely simple howitzer-guns 
are twelve and twenty-four pounders ; the twelves 
averaging 750 cwt., and the twenty-fours 1300 cwt. 
It is impossible to describe the ease and celerity with 
which these guns are transferred from a boat’s slide 
to a field-carriage, and vice versd. At this time, the 
guns and slides and carriages were all lying in a con- 
fused mass on the floor of the store. 

** Would you like to see the field-howitzer exer- 
cised ?”’ was the polite offer made to me. 

** Amazingly,’’ I replied ; ‘* nothing better.”’ 

** Let us, then, walk down to the banks of the 
Potomac,’’ continued my companion. And we leis- 
urely advanced down the two hundred yards that 
separated us from the river. Before, however, the 
distance was passed, the twenty-four pound howitzer 
came racing after us, dragged by six and pushed by 
two dockyard matees. 

** Quick work,’’ thought I, ‘* quick work for ma- 
tees.”’ 

** Now, sir, take out your watch, and mark time 
whilst they fire. Mind how you point her,’’ added 
the commodore, addressing the men ; ‘‘ see the shot 
don’t hit that sloop in the bend. Now then, begin.’’ 

‘** These dockyard matees are a pretty smart set of 
sailor chaps, I guess,’ said I. ‘‘ Why, there were 
four discharges within thirty seconds ; two shots were 
richochetting at the same moment.”’ 

The intelligent officer who constructed these admi- 
rable field-carriages, as well as many other ordnance 
improvements, was rewarded for his exertions the 
same day by a vote of Congress, which secured to him 
one thousand five hundred dollars per annum extra. 

Curvetting at a sharp run round an old anchor, 
lying on the ground, the howitzer disappeared at a 
rapid pace. I am very much mistaken if this was 
not the simplest and most effective field-piece in the 
world—still more mistaken if the majority of the 
crew were not brought up in an English man-of- 
war. 


MACKINNON’S ATLANTIC AND 


The results of Captain Mackinnon’s tour in the 
United States only occupy the first and the earlier 


portion of the second volume. The remainder con- 
sists of a variety of sketches ; some descriptive of 
nautical occurrences in the Mediterranean and the 
West Indies ; others on the Falkland Islands, when 
Captain Mackinnon was employed on surveying 
duty. The papers relating to the Mediterranean 


and West Indian seas have about them something | 


of the magazine article, but with greater reality. 
The sketches in the Falkland Islands are more 
various and interesting. They form a series of 
—_ pictures of the country itself, and of the 
author’s adventures there amongst the natural 
phenomena and wild creatures—chiefly wild cat- 
tle, which are somewhat different from the domes- 
ticated animal. Tere is one adventure :— 


After progressing about two miles, we observed, 





. just over the crest of a hillock, a black ridge or emi- 


TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. 


nence, like a bush or small rock, which suddenly 
started into life, developing a huge head and a pair 
of horns. It was a bull, grazing ; and a magnificent 
creature he appeared to be. 

These wild fellows are very different from their 
species in a tame state. I cannot more fitly describe 
them than by saying that they have a terrible aspect; 
so much so, that some of our men, and one officer, 
although as brave and careless of their personal safety 
as any could be, were never able to get over their 
dread of the gorgon-like visages of these beasts ; which 
operated so powerfully on one or two occasions, as to 
prevent the individuals in question from venturing on 
the main land. This peculiar terror on the part of 
men of high courage, must, I imagine, have arisen 
from early impressions made in childhood, similar to 
the dread some persons have of being alone in a dark 
place. 

While considering how best we might attack the 
brute, a herd of about forty or fifty was suddenly 
exposed to our view. Starting La Porte at them, and 
enjoining my brave young companion to keep close to 
me, we ran full speed towards the animals ; the whole 
of which seemed panic-stricken, and scoured off. One 
bull took a direction across my path, at a distance of 
about fifty yards. I levelled my rifle at his fore 
shoulder, and heard (immediately after its sharp 
crack) the dull sound of the bullet striking him. 
This enraged the animal ; when, turning his head at 
me, on he came at speed, with tail high above his 
back. 

In a moment I had changed guns, and, with my 
left knee on the ground, waited his approach. La 
Porte did all a dog could do to divert his course ; but 
on me the bull had fixed his eye, and nothing could 
shake his purpose. I must confess I felt as if I should 
have been much safer anywhere else ; but it was too 
late to think of that. 

The animal was within twenty yards when my first 
barrel opened on him. The ball entered his forehead, 
but not sufficiently deep to cause instantaneous death, 
or even to disable him for the moment. Regardless 
of pain, he still galloped forward, when, at ten yards, 
my remaining barrel pierced his left eye. 

Mad, and half blinded, he now swerved from me, 
and rushed headlong on my boy ; whom, without at- 
tempting to toss, he knocked down, trampled on, and 
passed over. Before he could turn, La Porte had him 
by the nose, and for a few seconds heid him ; but he 
soon threw the dog off, and came upon us streaming 
with blood. During the next two or three minutes 
we exerted every nerve and muscle to keep clear of 
his repeated though weakened charges, and only suc- 
ceeded by La Porte’s powerful assistance, who, wher 
we were nearly caught, sprang upon him like a tiger. 

At length the bull appeared to stagger slightly, and 
the dog pinned him. Drawing my hunting-knife-— 
which, by the by, I could shave with—I ran up, and 
was in the act of hamstringing him, when once more 
he threw off the dog and bounded at me. While 
making the third bound (and when I fancied I could 
feel his hot breath, he was so close), the tendon hav- 
ing been severed, the remaining cartilages of the leg 
gave way, and, with a loud bellow, he was stretched 
on the earth. The next moment my knife was stick- 
ing in his heart. 





Tue name of ‘Snooks,’’ so generally associated 
with vulgarity, is only a corruption, or rather a con- 


‘traction, of the more dignified name of Sevenoaks 


This town is generally called Se’noaks in Kent ; and 
the further contraction, coupled with the phonetic 
spelling of former days, easily passed into S’nooks. 
This is no imaginary conclusion ; for I am told by a 
trustworthy friend that Messrs. Sharp and Harrison, 
solicitors, Southampton, have recently had in the'r 
possession a series of deeds in which all the modes cf 
spelling occur from Sevenoaks down to S’nokes, in 
connexion with a family now known as Snook.— Notes 
and Queries. 
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From Eliza Cook’s Journal. 
BELLS ! 


The bells and chimes of Motherland, 
Of England green and old, 

That out from gray and ivied towers 
A thousand years have tolled ! 


Encianp was in olden times called the “ Ringing 
Island,’’ because of the abundance of its bells, an 
the merry peals which were rung from them ; and 
to this day, England can exhibit better bell-ringing 
than any country in the world. Some districts are 
quite famous for their ringers, and for their great 
matches of art and ‘science’ in bell-ringing. 
Village challenges village, and the ringers meet to 
try their skill. An incredible number of changes 
is rung in a surprisingly short time; and the 
mysteries of ‘* bobs’’ major and minor, single and 
triple, ‘‘ Caters,” ‘‘ Cinques,” and ‘ Grandsire 
Triples,’’ are on such occasions fairly unriddled 
and mastered. 

The Bells! how charming the associations they 
waken up! Who, that has wandered far away 
from his native city, town, or village, and returned 
again on a still summer evening as the bells were 

aling, has not felt his heart throb and his throat 
Thicker at their sound—welcoming back the wan- 
derer like some old friend—and, in an instant, 
waking up a thousand recollections of his child- 
hood? They sound like a mild voice from the 
skies, bringing back the memory of old faces, old 
sports, an old friends. 

One of the most exquisite passages in Goethe’s 
Faust is that in which he describes the recollec- 
tions of childhood as awakened by the sound of 
the Sabbath Bells :— 


In other and in happier days 
Amid the Sabbath’s solemn calm, 
The kiss of heavenly love and praise 
Fell on me like a sacred balm ; 
My youthful heart thus often found 
A mystic meaning in the sound 
Of the full bell—and I could share 
The deep enjoyment of a prayer. 
* * * * 
Melodious tones ! continue yet ! 
Sound on, thou sweet and heavenly strain ; 
The tear hath flown—mine eye is wet— 
And earth has won her child again ! 


The bells have many sounds and a | meanings. 


Hark! there is the peal of joy on the birth of 
some son and heir of a great house—of a duke or 
of a prince. How merry the swift peal! How 
sharp and clear the bells ring their notes into the 
upper air! 

And there is the silver wedding peal—so ga 
and blithesome—full of hope, joy, and promise. it 
bespeaks consummated bliss, and a new start in 
the march of life. It begins musically, but it does 
not always so end :— 


For what is Love, I praie thee tell ? 

It is that fountain and that well 
Where pleasure and repentance dwell ; 
It is, perhaps, that passing bell 

Which tolls all unto heaven or hell :— 
And this is Love, as I heare tell. 


And there is the funereal bell, with its muffled 
tone, speaking vf sobs, and mourning, and lamenta- 
tion—of Death, the great destroyer and leveller— 
the terrible democrat of the world, who brings the 
king and the peasant to the same level at last. 

e reader will remember the charming story in 
Mrs. Leicester’s School, descriptive of Susan Yates, 





who lived with her parents in the Lincolnshire 
fens, in a lone house some miles distant from the 
nearest village, and had never been to church, nor 
could imagine what a church was like; and when 
the wind set in from a particular point, and brought 
over the moor the sound of the bells from St. 
Mary’s, little Susan conceived it was a ‘ quiet 
tune,”’ occasioned by birds up in the air, or that 
it was made by the angels. She then tells of the 
Sunday morning of her first going to church from 
her remote home; of the anxiety and awe she 
felt, and her child-like wonder at the place, and at 
what she heard—and ever afterwards, when she 
listened to the sweet voice of bells, of her thinking 
of the angels singing, and the thoughts she had in 
her uninstructed solitude. This is indeed turning 
the sound of bells to beautiful and poetical uses. 

Assuredly there is something superstitious con- 
nected with bells; at all events, the common peo- 
ple regard the vagy | bell in a strangely —_ 
stitious light. This has arisen from the ideas 
associated with bells in old Catholic times, when 
they were baptized, consecrated, and set apart for 
holy uses, by special and appointed forms. The 
sound of consecrated bells was, in early times, sup- 
posed to drive the Evil Spirit from the soul of the 
departing Christian. Wynkin de Worde, one of 
the earliest of English printers, in The Golden 
Legend, observes :—‘ It is said, the evil spirytes 
that ben in the region of th’ ayre, doubte moche 
when they here the belles rongen ; and this is the 
cause why the belles ringen whan it thondreth, 
and whan grete tempeste and rages of wether hap- 
pen, to the ende that the feinds and wycked spirytes 
should ben abashed and flee, and cease of the 
movynge of tempeste.’’ Our ancestors considered 
each bell to have its iar virtues, and each was 
called by its special name, generally after some 
favorite saint. 

The bells were also supposed to have an intelli- 
— of their own, and when one was removed 

its original and favorite situation, it was sup- 
— to take a nightly trip to its old place of resi- 
ence, unless exorcised in the evening, and secured 
with a chain and - In Sir John Sinclair's 
statistical account of Scotland, there is an account 
se of a bell belonging to the old chapel of St. 
illan, in the parish of Killin, Perthshire, which 
usually lay on a gravestone in the churchyard. 
Mad people were brought hither to be dipped in 
the saint’s pool, after certain ceremonies were per- 
formed, partly Druidical and partly Catholic; the 
maniac was then confined all night in the chapel, 
bound with ropes, and in the morning the bell was 
set — his head with great solemnity. This was 
the Highland cure for mania! It was the popular 
superstition of the district, that this bell would, if 
stolen, extricate itself out of the thief’s hands, and 
return to its original place, ringing ell the way! 
It is now locked up, to prevent its being used for 
superstitious p 8. 

The Christmas Bells! Here is a wide theme, 
on which we may ring the changes in due season ; 
and the New Year’s ello—chatnn the old year 
out and the new year in, Then there is the Pan- 
cake bell, which used to be rung on Shrove Tues- 
day ; and the Allhallow-tide bells rung all night 
long—for fairies, goblins, and evil spirits were sup- 
posed to be rife at that season. But the Reforma- 
tion came in and spoilt much of the old bell-ringin, 
—especially that connected with the feasts ~ 
festivals of the church. 

But there is the curfew bell! A remnant of a 
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very ancient and historic practice in our country. 
How beautifully Gray introduces the subject of his 
Elegy, with— 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 


There are few towns and villages to this day, in 
which the curfew bell is not rung. The old use 
has ceased ; few know why the evening bell is rung ; 
if you ask the reason, your answer will be :—* It 
is an old custom.” Yes! as old as William the 
Conqueror. The curfew is still a remnant of the 
Conquest. ‘ Extinguish your fire and candle 
light.’’ That was the original meaning of the bell. 
Some say that the curfew, or couvre feu (literally, 
cover or extinguish the fire), was an ancient prac- 
tice in most countries, in order to prevent danger 
from fires, at a time when houses were nearly all 
built of wood. But we do not like to give up the 
historical tradition, which is in accordance with 
all our preconceived notions, and, if not true, at 
least ought to be. But even though the curfew 
originated, as some allege, at a period anterior to 
the Conquest, what a savor of antiquity there is 
about the practice! That the same curfew bell 
which nightly rings in our ears now, should have 
sounded in the ears of the old Anglo-Saxons living 
in Alfred’s day! We are carried at once back to 
the times of our timber-housed ancestors, and the 
curfew is the link that binds the old race and the 
new :— 


I hear the far-off curfew sound 
Over some wide-watered shore, 
Swinging slow with sullen roar. 


So sang Milton more than two hundred years “eo 
so that the practice was continued through his 
day down even to our own. 

And the dangers of fire are so frightful, that to 
avoid them was worthy of the utmost care of the 


city, town and village authorities. Have you 
heard the Fire-bell at night? A terrible sound is 
that, with its clamorous shrieking wail, and sharp 
pangs of agony shot into the darkness, making 
night hideous. The cry of ‘ Fire!” at night is 
one of the most fearful of sounds ; dreadful because 
of the horrors which it betokens, and the terrible 
associations which the startled imagination at once 
summons up at the cry. Then, indeed, the bells 
have no music in their voice, but agony, despair, 
and frightful horror. 

To turn to the more pleasing voices of bells. 
What do the bells say? What said they to Whit- 
tington ? 

Turn again, Whittington, 
Thrice Lord Mayor of London. 


A true prophecy, it is said! What long tongues 
these Bow bells had in Whittington’s time! and 
truly oracular their exhortation proved in his case ! 

There are other bells which utter a less pleasing 
response, thus— 


As the bell tinks, so the fool thinks ; 
As the fool thinks, so the bell tinks. 


It may not be generally known, that King James 
I. of Scotland, was a brew’ to write his m 
called The King’s Quair by the chiming of the 
hells. He was lying in confinement at Windsor 
Castle, thinking over his past sufferings and trials, 
when he says— 





BELLS ! 


Weary with lying, T listened suddenly, 

And soon I heard the bells to matins ring, 
And up I rose, nor longer would I lie ; 

But now, how trow ye such a fantasy 

Fell on my mind, that aye methought the bell 
Said to me, ** Tell on, man, what thee befell.”’ 


And so he forthwith ‘‘ made a cross, and began 
the book.”’ 

A story is told of a widow having once gone to 
a monk of Cluny to ask his advice about the person 
she proposed to marry ; and the monk, who was a 
cautious man, referred her to the church bells to 
settle the doubtful question. The bells were rung, 
and the widow distinctly heard them say, ‘‘ Prends 
ton valet, prends ton valet”’ (take thy valet, take 
thy valet). So she married the valet; but he 
proved a worse husband than he had done a ser- 
vant, and she went to reproach the curé for his 
conduct; his answer was, that she must have 
Sg page the language of the bells, and then 
he had them rung again. This time, indeed, the 
poor lady heard plainly enough that they said, 
‘¢ Ne le prends pas, ne le prends pas,” (don’t take 
him, don’t take him,) but it was too late. The 
meaning of this story is— 


As the fool thinks, so the bells tinks. 


Rabelais tells an equally amusing story of Pa- 
nurge, who was very much perplexed about the 
question of matrimony. And he too consulted the 
bells, which said, as they sounded at a distance :— 
‘“‘ Take thou a wife, take thou a wife, and marry, 
marry, marry; for if thou marry, thou shalt find 
good therein, therein, therein; a wife thou shalt find 
good, so marry, marry, marry.’’ Then Panurge 
resolved he would marry. Butlo! ashe approached 
nearer to the bells, they seemed to change their 
exhortation, and now they called out loudy :—** Do 
not marry, marry not, not, not, not, not; marry, 
marry not, not, not, not, not; if thou marry, thou 
wilt miscarry, carry, carry; thou’lt repent it, re- 
sent it; do not marry, marry, marry.”’ The pre- 
sumption is, that Panurge was warned against a 
beldam, and whether he married her or not, the 
reader must consult Rabelais himself. 

Have we said enough of bells! They afford a 
wide field for fancy to work upon. They have al- 
ways been a favorite subject for the poet; and 
there are few who have not further hallowed them 
in our memory by beautiful thoughts. Enough 
that we conclude with the graceful and familiar 
lines of Thomas Moore, recently removed from us, 
no more tolisten to the sound of Evening Bells :— 


Those evening bells ! those evening bells ! 
How many a tale their music tells, 

Of youth and home, and that sweet time, 
When last I heard their soothing chime. 


Those joyous hours are passed away ; 
And many a heart, that then was gay, 
Within the tomb now darkly dwells, 
And hears no more those evening bells. 


And so *t will be when I am gone ; 

That tuneful peal will still ring on, 

While other bards shall walk these dells, 
And sing your praise, sweet evening bells ! 





Poetry is to Philosophy what the Sabbath is to the 
rest of the week. 


WE revere classic repose, and the Greek ideal 
serenity ; but we love the Hebrew emotion—it goes 
direct to the heart. 








From the Spectator. 
DE FEZENSAC’S JOURNAL OF THE RUSSIAN 
CAMPAIGN.* 


TRANSLATED BY COLONEL KNOLLYS. 


Tue author of this journal accompanied the 
French army to the battle of Borodino, as an aide- 
de-camp to Marshal Berthier, the chief of the 
Staff. After the battle, he was appointed colonel 
of the fourth regiment, which formed part of the 
corps commanded by Ney ; he thus served in the 
rear-guard through the whole of the retreat from 
Moscow, and was a spectator or partaker of nearly 
all the actions or suffzrings of that direful event. 
His narrative of what he saw or suffsred has been 
ably translated by Colonel Knollys, of Prince 
Albert’s own regiment. To render the volume 
more complete, the translator has prefixed to 
General De Fezensac’s narrative a memoir on the 
earlier portion of the war, which the general 
passes over briefly. 

Notwithstanding the previous number of original 
works upon the subject of this great event, Colonel 
Knollys’ translation may he welcomed as a valu- 
able contribution to both military and general 
literature. The narrative is pervaded by more of 
@ personal character, and contains more individual 
details, than the previous histories. In 1812-13, 
the open, unaffected feelings of youth were strong 
in General De Fezensac, and he had not by long 
experience of war sunk the man in the hero. 
While engaged on Berthier's staff, he unconscious- 
ly recognizes the pleasure of a good berth, with its 
good quarters, the best that can be had, and not 
too much to do. When promoted to the command 
of a regiment, always engaged in covering the re- 
treat, and sometimes among the very last of the 
army, his energies rise with the occasion ; but he 
was not so inured to war as to look upon its 
miseries with the indifference of habit. 

There is not much of historical criticism in the 
book. As aide, the author rather reports the 
remarks of others than ventures his own. As 
colonel, his account is confined to his own regi- 
ment or his own division, and only extends further 
when some explanation of a general movement is 
necessary to understand his narrative. It was not 
to be expected that the book should contain abso- 
lutely new information. But it brings out the 
details of military daily life very forcibly, and 
indicates the rash and reckless system of Napo- 
leon’s warfare ; its indifference to everything but 
the end, and the fearful risk that was run in at- 
taining that end; since even at Witepsk, when 
the campaign had scarcely begun, the ‘“ effective 
force had diminished by nearly one third,’ a large 
portion of the cavalry was dismounted, the artillery 
was moved with difficulty, while the commissariat 
and hospital were in kindred plight, ‘ the result 
being that the sick lay without medical aid.” By 
the time they had reached their object, Moscow, 
the troups were starving, and fighting with each 
other for the food they plundered. The division to 
which Colonel de Fezensac belonged was stationed 
without Moscow. 


All entry into the town had been forbidden ; but as 
the pillage of it had commenced, and that was now 


* A Journal of the Russian Campaign of 1812. Trans- 
lated from the French of Lieut.-General De Fezensac, 
with an Introductory Notice of some Passages connected 
with the Campaign, by Colonel A. Knollys, Scots Fusilier 


Guards. 


DE FEZENSAC’S JOURNAL OF THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN. 
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our only resource, it was clear that those who came 
last would die of hunger. I agreed, then, with the 
colonel of the Eighteenth Regiment, that we would 
tacitly allow our men to take their part in the 
plunder. After all, it was only with great difficulty 
that they succeeded in procuring anything. In re- 
turning, they had to cross the camp of tlte first corps, 
which was pitched immediately in front of our own, 
and could only keep their booty by a fight with these, 
or with the Imperial Guard, who wanted to carry otf 
everything. Perhaps no one profited less than our- 
selves by the plunder of the city. 


After a while they were moved into a suburb, 
with no substantial change. 


The greater part of the houses are separated from 
each other by gardens or cultivated enclosures ; a 
few palaces were distinguishable here, as in the other 
quarters ; the rest of the houses were built of wood. 
As these had been nearly all burned, we were obliged 
to distribute the companies at considerable distances 
from each other, in spite of the inconvenience as well 
as the bad results to discipline and order which en- 
sued. I was lodged in the centre of my regiment, 
and, with the superior officers, occupied a large stone 
mansion in tolerable preservation. Forty inhabitants 
of the neighborhood had taken refuge in the great 
hall of this house. I issued orders that they should 
be protected, and their misery alleviated as far as 
depended on us. But how could we, who were in 
danger of wanting everything ourselves, effectually 
relieve these poor people ? 

It was with difficulty we could now procure black 
bread and beer ; and meat began to be very scarce. 
We sent out strong detachments to bring in cattle 
from the neighboring woods, in which the peasants 
had sought an asylum ; these detachments often re- 
turned in the evening empty-handed. Such was the 
pretended abundance which the pillage of the city 
had procured us. Liqueurs, sugar, and sweet- 
meats were in plenty at the very time that we were 
without bread and meat. We clothed ourselves in 
furs, but had neither coats nor shoes ; and we were 
on the eve of dying of hunger, with diamonds, jewels, 
and other articles of luxury around us. 

Finding a considerable number of Russian soldiers 
wandering about the streets of Moscow, I made fifty 
of them prisoners, and conducted them to head-quar- 
ters. The general to whom I reported the circum- 
stance, said [ ought to have shot them, and author- 
ized me to do so for the future. I never, however, 
availed myself of this permission. The troubles and 
disorders which marked the period of our stay at 
Moscow may easily be imagined. Every officer and 
every soldier could relate some anecdote connected 
with it ; not the least striking is that of a Russian, 
who was found by a French officer concealed in the 
ruins of a house. The officer gave him to understand, 
by signs, that he would protect him ; but being shortly 
afterwards ordered elsewhere he gave his prisoner in 
charge to another officer passing at the head of a de- 
tachment, saying hastily, at the same time, ‘I reo- 
ommend this gentleman to you.’’ The other, put- 
ting his own construction on the nature of the recom- 
mendation, and confirmed in his error by the tone in 
which it was pronounced, ordered his unfortunate 
prisoner immediately to be shot as an incendiary. 


The following traits of Napoleon are examples 
of a mind so spoiled by prosperity as to be inca 

ble of realizing anything op to its fancied . 
omnipotence, or doggedly acting upon a favorite 
system of demanding the impossible in order to get 
all that was possible. 


The different corps of partisans, dispersed round 
Moscow, became daily more enterprising. The town 
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The detachments and convoys on their march to join 
the army, the wounded and sick on their route to the 
rear, were cut off upon the road from Smolensko. 
The Cossacks attacked our foragers at the very gates 
of Moscow, and the peasants despatched all ma- 
randers they could find straggling. The King of 
Naples, whose’ horses had been nearly destroyed, and 
whose men had for some time past been reduced to 
eat horse-flesh, sent every day to the emperor, to beg 
either that he would make peace or give him orders 
for retiring. But Napoleon would see nothing, would 
hear nothing ; and his generals only received the 
most extraordinary orders in answer to their remon- 
strances. At one time it was to reéstablish order in 
Moscow and protect the peasants, that they might be 
induced to bring provisions to the markets, at the 
very time that the neighboring country was ravaged 
by these same peasants in arms against ourselves. 
Again, directions were given to purchase ten thou- 
sand horses, in a country where neither horses nor 
inhabitants any longer existed. Next, we were told 
that we were to pass the winter in a sacked city, 
where even in the month of October we were dying 
from hunger. Then came the order for each regi- 
ment to provide itself with shoes and winter clothing ; 
and when the commanding-officers remonstrated on 
the want of cloth and leather for materials, they were 
told they had only to look and they would find. As 
if to render the latter order still more impracticable, 
further pillage was severely prohibited, and the Im- 
perial Guard was confined to the Kremlin. 


SANITARY 


The retreat is a picture fearfully minute, but is 
best taken in large. There are several anecdotes 
of great men ; of which we quote one or two. In 
the earlier part of the campaign, the aide was dis- 
patched to Davoust with certain orders, and heard 
a marshal’s interpretation of a text. 


On returning from mass, the Prince d’Eckmiihl gave 
audience to the archimandrite, or head of the church, 
and recommended him to recognize the Emperor Na- 
poleon as his sovereign, and to substitute his name in 
the public prayers for that of the Emperor Alexander. 
He called to his recollection the words in the gospel, 
** Render unto Czesar the things which are Ceesar’s’’ 
—meaning by Cesar him who was the strongest. The 
archimandrite promised that he would conform to the 
recommendation ; but his tone was that of unwilling 
obedience. 


This story of a marshal’s philosophy occurs 
towards the end of the retreat. 


It was on this day that I learnt the death of M. 
Alfred de Noailles, aide-de-camp of the Prince de 
Neuchatel. He had been killed the previous evening 
near the Duc de Reggio. Upto this moment I had 
lost none of my friends, and this was a source of real 
grief to me. The only consolation Marshal Ney 
offered me was, that my friend’s turn had apparently 
come ; and that, after all, it was better that we 
should mourn his loss than he ours. On similar 
occasions he had evinced the same indifference. Once 
[ heard him answer an unfortunate wounded soldier, 
who was entreating that he would order him to be 
carried off the field, ‘* What would you have me do? 
how can [ help your being a victim of war?’’ And 
the marshal passed on. Yet he was neither a harsh 
nor a cruel man ; but the habits of war had hardened 
his heart. Possessed with the idea that every soldier 
ought to die on the field of battle, it seemed a matter 
of course that he should fill his destiny ; and we have 
seen that he set no more value on his own life than on 
the lives of others. 


The present translation was undertaken prima- 


rily with the view of giving it a place in the 
libraries of the non-commissioned officers and 
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privates of Prince Albert’s regiment. To supply 
the necessary deficiencies of a personal narrative 
by a pomene f account of the campaign, and thus 
furnish military instruction as well as entertain- 
ment, is the object of the Introductory Notice. It 
contains a criticism of the operations of the war, 
temperate, sound, and judicious; but addressed, 
we should say, to a kind of readers not generally 
to be found in regimental barrack-rooms. 





From the Daily Advertiser. 
SANITARY MEASURES. 


An address delivered before the Suffolk Medical 
Society at its third anniversary meeting, Boston, 
April 24, 1852, by Dr. Henry 8S. Clark, one of the 
Surgeons of the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
has been published, by the request of the society, 
in a handsome pamphlet form. Dr. Clark gives 
an account of the old Quarantine system, its abuses 
and evil effects. He closes his remarks on this 
subject in the following manner :— 


Many of us, not yet old, well remember the sever- 
ity of our own quarantine laws, and the rigidity with 
which they were enforced, in relation to small-pox. 
It can hardly be credited now, that within so short a 
period as fifteen years, our wealthiest and most re- 
spectable citizens, possessing the means of luxurious 
comfort at home—mothers of children who were able 
and willing to care for them, and to procure for them 
the best medical attendance and nursing—even chil- 
dren of tender years, were liable to be, and have 
sometimes been, taken by the strong arm of munic- 
ipal law, in mid-winter as well as in mid-summer, 
to the hospital at Rainsford Island, where, more fur- 
tunate than our friends at Alexandria, through the 
careful management of the Quarantine physician and 
his assistants, they usually recovered ; were then, 
together with their clothing, thoroughly fumigated 
with burning sulphur, and in due course afterwards 
returned to the city and their homes. Several phy- 
sicians within my recollection, belonging to this as- 
sociation, being ornamented with a few variolous 
pustules, ‘‘ contrary to the statute,’’ have been-served 
in the same manner. Under some circumstances we 
may conceive of such an event as being not wholly 
disagreeable ; but, in the majority of cases, it was 
doubtless an intolerable nuisance. We are indebted 
to the wise recommendation of the consulting physi- 
cians of the city in the year 1840, and to the intelli- 
gent action of the Mayor and Aldermen thereupon, 
for its abatement. 


He speaks of the diseases which have created 
most fear and been considered most suitable sub- 
jects for the application of the quarantine laws, 
the Plague, Cholera, Variola, Typhus and Yellow 
Fever. He appears to be successful in proving 
that the three first are not contagious, aa of the 
last he makes the following sensible remarks :— 


The Typhus of Great Britain, or Ship Fever, is a 
disease comparatively new to this country ; but it is 
one to which much attention has been attracted, since 
the floods of emigration from the old world have de- 
posited it, a most noxious detritus, upon our shores. 

As a disease which has, from the nature of its ori- 
gin, and the character of its subjects, compelled for 
itself some special legislation, it is deserving of 
particular notice. Having the property, as I am 
confident, of reproducing itself, under certain cir- 
cumstances, the principal of which are, want of ven- 
tilation and overcrowding—whether on shipboard, at 
emigrant station-houses, in hospitals, or elsewhere— 
unless these conditions are present, and the poison of 





the disease has become accumulated, it does not thus 
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reproduce itself. That is to say, it is usually only 
contagious when the presence of concurring circum- 
stances makes it so, Highly amenable to sanitary 
measures, and rendered comparatively harmless by 
them, it becomes most malignant and contagious by 
their neglect. Under these circumstances, and for the 
purposes only of a convenient enforcement of other 
sanitary measures, such as the purification of emi- 
grant vessels, or the cleansing and dispersion of the 
sick, the maintenance of quarantine establishments 
may be considered as of the highest importance. But 
this remark may be applied also with equal propriety 
to the other zymotic diseases, which are confessedly 
noh-contagious. 

Carried beyond this point, quarantines are not only 
useless, but injurious, because their rigid enforcement 
renders impossible the employment of any mitigating 
agencies—embarrasses commerce—subjects travellers 
to all kinds of annoyances and dangers—in fine, ag- 
gravates, in a material degree, all the evils they are 
intended to alleviate or avert. 


* * * 


The following is given 
of his examination of the 


* * * 


"v Dr. Clark as the result 
acts :-— 


1. That all quarantines are based upon the theory 
of the contagiousness of the diseases whose spread 
they are intended to limit ; and that the soundness of 
this hypothesis is therefore essential to its support. 

2. That it has been satisfactorily proved that the 
Plague, Cholera, and Yellow Fever, are not conta- 
gious ; and that the admitted contagiousness of Vari- 
ola is much more effectively controlled by vaccination 
than by any possible quarantines. 

3. That, with regard to Ship Fever, it seems to be 
quite settled, if at all a proper subject of quarantine, 
it is so only in a modified degree, and with the excep- 
tions already stated. 

4, That quarantines have no effect in controlling 
epidemics. 

5. That being not only useless, but pernicious, 
they ought to be abolished ; and the more rational 
and philosophical systems of modern sanitary reform 
substituted for them. 





From the Spectator. 
PEEL’S RIDE THROUGH THE NUBIAN DESERT.* 


Tums volume, by a son of the late Sir Robert 
Peel, contains a brief and unaffected account of its 
author’s journey from Cairo to Labeyed, the 
capital of Kordofan, The journey was undertaken 
in company with Captain Peel’s friend, Mr. Joseph 
Churi, on the most philanthropic principles. The 
object was to penetrate the interior of Africa, with 
the hope, to use the writer’s own words, ‘‘ by the 
blessing of the Almighty, to help to break the fet- 
ters of the Negro; to release him from the selfish 
Mussulman, from the sordid European ; to tell him 
there is a God that made us all, a Christ that came 
down and died for all.’’ Fortunately for the 
author and his friends, his purpose was prevented 
by a marsh miasma fever, which attacked both 
himself and Mr. Churi, at Labeyed, and left them 
no chance of life but by a return to Egypt as soon 
as they could move. Had not the effects of a very 
wet and therefore a very sickly season stopped 
them while yet within the Pacha of Egypt’s domin- 
ions, their eventual death was almost certain, 
from violence or disease. 

Captain Peel penetrated far beyond the usual 
limit of tourists. In his ride across the Nubian 
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Desert, he suffered hardships from heat, fatigue, 
want of food and water, roe as the generality of 
travellers have no idea of. The country between 
Abou Hamed and Labeyed is not very attractive, 
from its utter barbarism ; stillit is mew; the ‘ ex- 
press”’ return of Captain Peel with a single guide 
across the desert, when Mr. Churi was able to be 
left, is a remarkable display of energetic pushing 
on. Yet, instead of the bulky tomes usual on 
such occasions, this modest author says all he has 
to say in a book little larger than a pamphlet. 

The brevity may be owing either to want of 
literary trick, or to a judgment which rejects such 
hackneyed topics as the details of a voyage up the 
Nile. The reader accustomed to the compositions 
of a trained eye and a skilful pen may feel a want 
of fulness in Captain Peel’s narrative. There is no 
want of substance or information. With the eye 
of a sailor for bearings, and of a scientific navigator 
for natural indications, the author travelled with 
instruments in hand; and he notes the results, not 
as barren facts, but as indicating the feelings of 
the traveller or the nature of the country. Neither 
are traits of character, matters of interest, or 
sketches of individuals omitted, though they ap- 
pear as slight outlines rather than as finished 
sketches. 

The evidence of Captain Peel, as regards the 
overland slave-trade—which, notwithstanding its 
‘*diplomatic’’ abolition, still subsists in all its 
vigor—must be received with some caution. 
Positive facts are seen alike by most minds; as 
soon as qualities come in to color facts, men are 
apt to see as they wish to see, and to discover 
virtues or vices where indifferent bystanders observe 
slight marks of either. At Labeyed, Captain Peel 
traced an appropriate demeanor in some captive 
negroes, which would do honor to the hero or the 
stoic, and which has escaped other observers. 


I will copy an extract from my note-book, on these 
unhappy creatures. ‘‘ Monday morning, November 
10, 1851.—Scene opposite my windows, which look 
into the government courtyard. Five male slaves 
just arrived, their necks in a wooden triangle at the 
end of a long, heavy pole, which on the march was of 
course attached to a camel ; one female slave bound 
by the feet. I believe the number of slaves brought 
every year to Khartoun and Labeyed, and thence 
sent into Egypt, is very great. Some are also sent 
from Darfoor to Sioot. y have just ascertained that 
these few were caught by the Arabs in some moun- 
tains to the southward. In the afternoon these slaves 
were stripped, examined, made to walk—in fact crit- 
ically examined like beasts—in the same government 
court-yard. And how did they behave—like beasts? 
I watched them closely, unseen, and cannot conceive 
how men could have behaved with more propriety, or 
shown more touching dignity. There was no fear, 
nor was there any momentary pride of the man to 
show his muscular figure; they held themselves 
mechanically, let others bend their limbs, and marched 
no further than the very line. When finished, they 
wrapped their scanty clothing with decency round 
their waist, and took no notice of the flowing robe, 
the gorgeous turban of their masters. As men, phye- 
ically they were their superior ; in heart and feeling. 
it is mockery to make comparison ; in courage, un- 
questionably not inferior ; but they have no self-reli- 
ance or moral strength, and in the onward march of 
the world, from the position of their country and its 
climate, have been left behind.’’ 


The camel was the traveller’s mode of locomo- 
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tion when not navigating the Nile. Of this beast, 
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too, he speaks better than some people, and has 
observed several particulars respecting him. 


On another occasion, we passed some camels graz- 
ing at such a distance from the Nile, that I asked the 
Arab attending, where they went to drink? He said, 
he marches them all down together to the Nile, and 
they drink every eleventh day. It is now the cool 
season, and the heat is tempered by fresh northerly 
breezes. The Arab, of course, brings water-skins for 
his own supply. All these camels were breeding 
stock. They live on thorns and the top shoots of the 
gum-arabic tree, although it is armed with the most 
frightful spikes. But very little comes amiss to the 
camel ; he will eat dry wood to keep up digestion if 
in want of a substitute. Instinct or experience has 
taught him to avoid the only two tempting-looking 
plants that grow in the desert ; the green eusha 
bush, which is full of milk-colored juice ; and a 
creeper that grows in the sand where nothing else 
will grow, and which has a bitter fruit like a melon. 
[ was: surprised to learn that the leopard does not 
dare to attack the camel, whose tall and narrow flanks 
would seem to be fatally exposed to such a supple 
enemy. Nature, however, has given him a means of de- 
fence in his iron jaw and long, powerful neck, which are 
a full equivalent for his want of agility. He can also 
strike heavily with his feet, and his roar would in- 
timidate many foes. I never felt tired of admiring 
this noble creature, and through the monotony of the 
desert would watch for hours his ceaseless tread 
and unerring path. Carrying his head low forward, 
and surveying everything with his black, brilliant 
eye, he marches resolutely forward, and quickens his 
pace at the slightest cheer of the rider. He is too 
intelligent and docile. for a bridle ; besides, he lives 
on the march, and with a sudden sweep of the neck 
will seize, without stopping, the smallest straw. When 
the day’s march is over, he passes the night in looking 
for food, with scarcely an hour to repose his limbs, 
and less than that for sleep. He closes the eye fit- 
fully—the smallest noise will awake him. When 
lying down for rest every part of the body is sup- 
ported ; his neck and head lie lightly along the sand, 
a broad plate of bone under the breast takes the 
weight of his deep chest, and his long legs lie folded 
under him, supporting his sides like a ship in a 
cradle. 


This incident of desert-travelling shows its risks, 
especially when the persons are few in number. 


Had it taken place in the hot instead of the cool 
season, something worse than “ great privation’’ 
might have been the result.* 


An accident occurred to us the first night after 
leaving Aboo Hamed, which, had it been in the hot 
season, would have caused great privation, and shows 
the risk that must often attend the lonely traveller. 
Having started in the night, we had travelled on with- 
out intermission, except an hour in the morning and 
evening, until one o’clock in the following night. 
was bitterly cold ; and we crept for shelter under the 
lee of a rock that lay detached on the sandy plain, 
our saddles and water-skins beside us, and the two 
dromedaries resting alongside. In the morning before 
daybreak we were away ; but on placing the saddles 
we found one of our twe water-skins perfectly empty. 
Some little creature that burrows in the ground had 
gnawed it in several places, but providentially had 
never touched the other, though they were both lying 
together on the sand. In consequence of this acci- 
dent we ran short of water, and the last day’s journey 
came upon us without a drop for breakfast. The last 
dregs of the skin, which the Arab offered me, were so 
filthy that [ threw them away, and, telling him not 
to talk on the subject, we pushed resolutely on. 
Soon after I observed a caravan approaching ; and 
the Arab was so struck with superstition, he could 
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hardly believe its evidence. He cried out, ‘*I’ll take 
it by force ! I ’ll take it by force !’’—** Take what by 
force ?’’ I replied ; ‘* you shall use soft words first.’ 
On coming up, they kindly gave us a drink and 
sufficient water for the day, and at sunset that even- 
ing we reached the Nile. 


An effect of imagination :— 


I carried with me some vinegar, in case of a return 
of fever ; and, mixing a little of it with the dirty 
| water to make it less unpalatable, asked the Arab if 
he would like to taste it. He looked at me very 
archly, and said, ** You should not ask me—it is 
against the Prophet ; and yet I can’t refuse—but | 
never touch those things.’’ I replied, ‘‘ Nonsense, 
this is vinegar, not wine ; it is no heating liquor, but 
produces quite a contrary effect.’? With much difti- 
culty he overcame his scruples, and drank it ; but so 
strong was the conviction on his mind of its being an 
intoxicating liquor, having never heard of vinegar, 
that he stroked himself down complacently,.and said, 
** How good !’’ Next day I offered him some more ; 
he winked his eyes, and said, ‘* It ’s very wrong—but 
it’s your fault ; you know I can’t refuse ; you taught 
me.’’ He objected this time to my putting any water 
to it, and tossed off so much that it gave a twist to 
his inside ; and yet, stroking himself down, he cried. 
‘*How good, how good !’’ and for the next two or 
three hours was under the firm impression of being 
intoxicated. 


Trutn i AvuTnors.—That man reads history, or 
anything else, at great peril of being thoroughly mis- 
| led, who has no perception of any truthfulness except 

that which can be fully ascertained by reference to 
| facts ; who does not in the least perceive the truth or the 
reverse of a writer’s style, of his epithets, of his rea- 
| soning, of his mode of narration. In life, our frithin any 
| narration is much influenced by the personal appear- 
jance, voice, and gesture of the person narrating. 


| There is some part of all these things in his writing. 
; and you must look into that well before you can know 
| what faith ‘to give him. One man may make mis- 
| takes in names, and dates, and references, and yer 
| have a real substance of truthfulness in him—a wish 
| to enlighten himself, and then you. Another may 
, not be wrong in his facts, but have a declamatory or 
sophistical vein in him, much to be guarded against. 
A third may be both inaccurate and untruthful, 
caring not so much for anything as to write his book ; 
and if the reader cares only to read it, sad work they 
make between them of the memories of former days.— 
Friends in Council. 








Trout Happiness.—It is a strange truth—true alike 
to both men and women ; one which all feel, which 
| few will confess—that though the human heart may 

know peace, content, serene endurance, even thank- 
fulness, it never does and never can know happincss 
—the sense of complete, full-rounded bliss—except in 
the joy of happy love. There is a litttle poem of 
Chamisso’s, called The Three Sisters. Each, crushed 
with misery, contends that her own lot has been the 
hardest to bear. One, death has bereaved of her 
lover ; another, mourns over her fallen idol’s shame ; 
the third, speaking of the two, says, envyingly, 
** Have they not lived and loved ? ’’ 


In one brief sentence all my bitter cause 
Of sorrow dwells ; thou arbiter, oh! pause 
* Ere yet thy final judgment thou assign, 
And learn my better right, too clearly proved— 
Four words comprise it, I was never loved ! 
The palm of grief, thou wilt allow, is mine. 


Chamisso knew humanity ; there can be no grief like 
that griefi— The Head of the Family. 
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DR. ACHILLI vs. FATHER NEWMAN. 


This remarkable trial has lately been reported at great 
length in England. We are neggsSarily obliged to omit 
the evidence, which did not satisfy the jury, although, 
speaking generally, it seems to have convinced the pub- 
lic. The Aonors appear to have been divided ; that is to 
say, Ist, Dr. Achilli received the verdict against Father 
Newman ; 2d, Father Newman appears to have gained 
his case in public opinion ; but, 3d, this gain is a loss to 
Vather Newman’s cause, for it has proved the habitual 
impunity with which such offences are committed by 
Liomish ecclesiastics. 

Father Newman has thus shown himself to be an indis- 
ercet advocate for the Church of Rome, although the trial 
ie has brought on may have destroyed the character of 
ene witness against that church, in two ways; Ist, in 
showing that his moral habits were not altered when he 
ekanged his creed—“Coelum non animum mutant qui 
trans mare currunt ;”,—and, 2d, by showing Dr. Achilli’s 
oath point blank aguinst an array of testimony, Protestant 
as wellas Romish. It seems, then, that Dr. Achilli was 
indiscreet in bringing his suit for libel. No stronger argu- 
ment could he have brought before the English public 
than a concession that he was indeed guilty, while in the 
Church of Rome, of all that Father Newman charged him 
with. But this course was open to the objection that it 
might damage Dr. Achilli’s “ future usefulness.”’ 

We copy from the Spectator, Examiner, Times, and 
Morning Chronicle : 


From the Spectator, 26th June. 


Tux Court of Queen’s Bench was crowded on four 
successive days of this week, for the trial of Dr. 
Achilli’s criminal information against Father New- 
man. 

A book was published in October last year by 
Burns and Lambert, of Paternoster Row, entitled 
‘* Lectures on the Present Position of Catholics in 
England ;’’ lectures originally delivered at Birming- 
ham, by John Henry Newman. One of them con- 
tained an attack upon Giovanni Giacinto Achilli, 
better known as Dr. Achilli, a converted Domini- 
can monk, who within the last two years lectured 
against the Church of Rome, and published a book 
called “ Dealings with the Inquisition.”” The 
attacking passage in Dr. Newman's lecture was 
considered libellous by Dr. Achilli; and he 
directed a criminal information to be filed against 
the publishers. Dr. Newman, however, came 
forward and admitted that he was the author; 
and, by leave of the crown, his name was substi- 
tuted for that of Burns and Lambert. 

The libel made Achilli confess his own iniqui- 
ties. Ah! said Father Newman, Dr. Achilli— 
the Protestant world flocks to hear him because he 
has something to tell of the Catholic Church. 
He has something to tell, it is true; he has a 
scandal to reveal; he Aas an argument to exhibit. 
That argument is himself. His presence is the 
triumph of Protestants, and the Catholics’ confu- 
sion. And then Dr. Newman dramatically makes 
Achilli confess to ‘* mothers of families, gentle 
maidens, and innocent children,’’ that he is the 
man who for many years enacted the part of a 
profligate in a cowl, a seducer of women, married 
and single, and even of children under age, against 
their will. He makes Achilli particularize the 
places and the deeds; he addresses him as ‘ the 
seandal of Catholicism, the palmary argument of 
Protestants by his extraordinary depravity ;’’ he 
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calls him ‘a profligate, an unbeliever, and a 
hypocrite.’’ This libel was set out verbatim in the 
criminal information. 

As Dr. Newman pleaded first “‘ not guilty,’ and 
next a justification, consisting of twenty-three 
charges, specifically describing the heinous offences 
alleged against Achilli, the dates when, and the 
places where, the acts were committed, as well as 
the names of the victims, time had been granted 
to Father Newman to collect evidence—namely, 
from the 21st November, 1851, when the rule was 
made absolute. The trial before Lord Chief 
Justice Campbell, and a special jury commenced 
on Monday, and continued de die in diem until 
Thursday evening. The court was crowded with 
auditors to such a degree that Lord Campbell 
talked about having it cleared. The greatest in- 
terest and excitement prevailed, not only within 
the small area of the room itself, but in the pas- 
sages and corridors adjacent. 

The nature of the offence legally ascribed to Dr. 
Newman was stated by the attorney-general ; the 
case on the other side, by Sir Alexander Cock- 
aa * > e 8 

Dr, Achilli appeared in the witness-box on 
Wednesday ; when the interest of the trial reached 
its height. The Times describes him as follows— 
‘* He is a plain-featured, middle-sized man, about 
fifty years of age ; and his face is strongly Italian. 
His drehead is low and receding, his nose promi- 
nent, the mouth and the muscles around it full of 
resolution and courage. He wears a black wig, 
the hair of which is perfectly straight ; and, being 
close shaved, this wig gives to his appearance a 
certain air of the conventicle. Yet he retains 
many traces of the Roman Catholic priest, espec- 
ially in his bearing, enunciation, and gestures, 
which have a sort of stealthy grace about them. 
His eyes are deep-set and lustrous; and, with his 
black hair, dark complexion, and sombre, demure 
aspect, leave an impression _— the mind of the 
observer by no means agreeable, and not readily to 
be forgotten. Judging of his intellectual powers 
from his physiognomy, and mode of giving evi- 
dence, one would be led to say that he was a man 
of considerable penetration and cleverness. The 
questions put to him by his own counsel he 
answered with great clearness, and in a calm, un- 
wavering quiet, manner, without any trace of strong 
excitement or feelings deeply roused. Sometimes a 
slight contemptuous smile accompanied his denials 
of opposing evidence, and once or twice he even 
seemed to treat points merrily. His general bear- 
ing, however, was serious, without any excessive 
display of anxiety or much apparent admixture of 
cant. Yet at certain portions of his examination, 
without losing his self-possession, he became more 
animated, His dark sunken eyes flashed fire as he 
listened and replied to the questions put. This 
was particularly the case when he was cross- 
examined by Sir Alexander Cockburn on the more 
material points of the libel, and especially when 
he was confronted by the [talian women who have 
sworn that he debauched them. The effect pro- 
duced by these meetings was quite dramatic ; the 
poor women eying their alleged seducer with half’ 
timid, yet steady glances, while he, his face over-- 
come for the moment with a slight pallor, turned! 
upon them looks that seemed to pierce through 
them. Dr. Achilli’s manner in the witness-hox 
considerably diminishes the effect of the sanctimo- 
nious expression which his singularly-fashioned 
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wig gives to his face. He is evidently a man of 
strong passion and uncommon nerve.”’ 

Dr. Achilli’s evidence comprised a kind of bio- 
graphical sketch of his ecclesiastical career ; his 
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entering the Dominican order at sixteen years of’ 


age, in 1819; his various promotions and appoint- 
ments ; his secularization, at his own request, in 
1835; his imprisonment in the Inquisition ; his 
coming to England in 1847 ; his visit to Malta— 
appointed by the London Committee as Professor 
in the Protestant College; then his return to 
England ; and finally his marriage to Miss Heley, 
in 1849, at Rome. 7. = ° 

In reply to Sir Alexander Cockburn, who asked 
whether Cariboni was a Protestant, Dr. Achilli 
said—‘* The greatest part of the Italians are 
neither Catholics nor Protestants; Cariboni had an 
antipathy to the Romish Church, but he was not 
a Protestant.’’ Again, being asked whether Cari- 
boni and others, ma had gone back to the Roman 
States, had become Roman Catholics, Dr. Achilli 
said—* No, nor Protestants; but negatives.” 
Asked whether he had performed mass after he 
believed it to be an imposture, he said, rapidly, 
that the same charge might be brought against all 
reformers. He had not had his heart touched ; 
conversion depended more on the heart than 
on the mind. 

On Thursday, Sir Alexander Cockburn addressed 
the jury for the defendant Newman, and the 
attorney-general spoke for the prosecutor Achilli. 
Their addresses were both very skilful. Sir Alex- 
ander Cockburn rested much on the balance of 
probable motives in the opposing evidence ; the 
** artless”? women having no motive to come from 
Italy to perjure themselves ; whereas Achilli, with 
all his future, in this country, depending upon his 


being purged of the charges at all price, had the 
strongest of motives fur the evidence he gave. 
At the suggestion of the lord chief justice, the 
Earl of Shaftesbury was again called, to establish 
the actual reasons for Achilli’s dismissal from the 
College of Malta by the London Committee. 


Witness—*‘ The reasons were these, and Dr. Achilli 
knew them. In November we received a communica- 
tion from Mr. Hadfield. (All the documents were in 
court.) The matter discussed hefore the committee 
appointed to the College of Malta was a branch 
relating to the mission of the priests. A certain num- 
ber of reformed monks had been admitted into that 
college ; and it was our intention to appoint Dr. 
Achilli as the head of that branch and of the Italian 
school, because we could not procure an English 
clergyman who could teach Italian. Dr. Achilli was 
in England. We knew there were charges against 
Leononi. We directed an inquiry into those charges ; 
and we also charged Dr. Achilli to take the chair in 
that inquiry. Dr. Achilli went to Malta, and we 
received information that one of the chief witnesses 
had been removed.’’ 

Sir Alexander Cockburn——‘* Were there any other 
reasons besides that of having sent Saccarez away, 
which influenced the committee in dismissing Dr. 
Achilli ?’’ . 

The Earl of Shaftesbury (with much emphasis)— 
**There was nothing left us but to break up that 
separate branch of the establishment ; therefore, we 
cut the Gordian knot by dismissing Dr. Achilli, and 
the other priests, without carrying the investigation 
further, or ascertaining whether he was personally 
implicated or not, for we felt it our duty to wipe our 
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From the Examiner. 
THE APOSTATES’ DUEL. 


For what has this foul stream of obscenity 
flowed through the public press for the last week? 
For what have indecencies been brought under 
general view, the like of which would be prose- 
cuted by the Society for the Suppression of Vice, 
if found in the bad books of Holywell street? For 
the honor of the holy Catholic church! The honor 
of the holy Catholic church required the destruc- 
tion of the character of Dr. Achilli, bearing testi- 
mony against it. Achilli had left the Catholie 
church as Dr. Newman had left the Protestant 
church, and had turned against the church he had 
abandoned with all the virulence of an apostate. 
He had been received in his new fold, as it is too 
much the custom to receiye converts, with the 
nga which is only the correlative of antipa- 
thy, with the —S is a circuitous expres- 
sion of enmity, the bad good feeling to an enemy’s 
enemy. He was cherished, not for any merits 
known in him, but simply for his abandonment of 
the Romish church, his exposure of its secrets, 
and the fierce invectives he launched against it. 
Dr. Newman might fairly have warned the Prot- 
estant public against giving their respect and 
confidence to a man who, to say the least, had 
done no honor to the church he had abandoned, 
and was likely to do as little to the one to which 
he joined himself. But this would not satisfy a 
neophyte zeal. Dr. Achilli must be made out a 
monster of profligacy. He must ravish or seduce 
a woman every day of his life. He must be an 
ecclesiastical Juan, and something more, the monk 
of Lewis’ fancy to boot. Since the O'Connell 
indictment there has been nothing like the charges 
against this man, and if they could be proved, how 
many more atrocities must there have been of the 
same nature which had not come to light, or were 
not susceptible of proof! Warily says the fabu- 
list— 

Lest men believe your tale untrue, 
Keep probability in view. 


But probability was not kept in view in this case, 
nothing but the honor of the Holy Mother Church, 
which had the most extraordinary effect upon the 
memory of witnesses, keeping alive and fresh in 
their recollection the details of conversations that 
passed nearly a quarter of a century ago. The. 
fatal fault was committed of proving too much. 
The jury had the sagacity to perceive that the 
evidence was in every way in excess, that, supera- 
bundant as it was, more could as easily have been 
commanded if more had seemed needful for the 
object. Copious as had been the imputations of 
Father Newman, he had a witness of every one of 
them, and had they been tenfold what they were, 
tenfold would have been the amount of testimony in 
substantiation. It was for the honor of the Holy 
Mother Church that good Catholics should come 
furward to impeach the apostate priest. In one 
word, the thing was enormously overdone. On 
the other hand, Dr. Achilli had either the honesty 
or the wisdom to take the advantage of truth. A 
question was put as to his continency, which he 
declined to answer. He might have professed an 
amount of virtue as great as the amount of vice 
charged against him, but a scruple became him 
better in the witness’ box that had not before pre- 


hands of so foul a scandal. We acted upon rumors, | sented the show or semblance of a scruple. 


not upon any charges actually before us.’ 


It is possible that truth might have borne hard 
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upon the character of Dr. Achilli, but truth cannot 

ways be made apparent, and in default of it 
untruth has been brought to bear without stint or 
shame. ‘Too much of a good thing is good for 
nothing, according to the old proverb, and too 
much of a bad thing is about as unprofitable. 
Fielding makes his type of scoundrelism say that 
he never did any unnecessary mischief, for that 
mischief is too precious a thing to be wasted ; and 
perjury also should be economized by those who 
would have it succeed. It is indeed a misfortune 
to an unprincipled party to have an unlimited 
command of this commodity, for the excessive 
issues are of course attended with a depreciation. 
The savage says, ‘more powder more kill,” and 
bursts the gun. The Jesuit says, ‘‘ the more false 
swearing the more defamation,” and shatters the 
cause to atoms. 

The Catholic church has no reason to thank 
Father Newman for what he has done for her 
honor in the exuberance of his zeal. The posture 
in which her champion stands as a convicted 
libeller, waiting condign punishment, is not very 
reputable, and half a score of his witnesses are 
liable to indictments for perjury. 
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From the Times, 26th June. 


Ir is a great thing, no doubt, that in Protestant 
England the principle embodied in the national 
faith should triumph over its Roman Catholic 
adversaries; but it is a still greater thing that 
justice should be administered with purity and 
impartiality—that the landmarks of the law should 
not be transgressed—and that no feelings but 
those of the calmest and highest morality should 
sway the decisions or intrude into the proceedings 
of our courts. We cannot afford to buy contro- 
versial success at the price of our reputation for a 
calm and immaculate administration of justice, or 
to subvert the rules upon which testimony is re- 
ceived and estimated to satisfy a predilection or to 
appease an antipathy. ‘Time was when, amid the 
cheers of a brutal multitude, on the faith of the 
impossible and self-contradictory evidence of Oates, 
Bedloe, and Dangerfield, English juries consigned 
innocent men to death, and received from the 
judge the shameful commendation that they had 
acted like good Protestants. Has the lapse of 170 
years entirely removed us from those narrow prej- 
udices and cruel partialities which in the days of 
the Popish plot poisoned the pure fountains of 
justice, and affixed an indelible stigma on the 
character of a nation not habitually unfair or in- 
human! Will the opinion of the educated classes 
in this country, and of the great European com- 
munity, ratify the verdict of a jury which absolved 
Dr. Achilli from every taint and stain, and seemed 
to aim at placing him on a higher pinnacle of 
moral purity than even he arrogated to himself? 

We do not propose to follow the example of one 
of our most Protestant cotemporaries, who has 
commenced with a criticism on the evidence of 
the first witness, and bids fair to reproduce in the 
cause of religious truth all the loathsome details 
which have crowded the columns of the press. 
But thus much we say, that Dr. Newman under- 
took to prove certain acts of incontinence, and 
produced persons from a vast number of different 
places to speak to acts ranging over a long period of 
time, of which, if their statement was believed, 
they had the most complete knowledge. These 
witnesses did not break down, were not involved 
in any material contradiction, and stated nothing 
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in which there was any strong antecedent improb- 
ability. Many of them made contemporary state- 
ments of the injuries they had received, and those 
statements and their consequent investigations were 
followed on more than one occasion by a change 
of residence on the part of Dr. Achilli. In one 
instance, that of the wife of Cariboni, two respect- 
able witnesses prove that Dr. Achilli was seen in 
circumstances denoting undue familiarity with a 
person whom he chose to retain in his service after 
having been warned that she was a common pros- 
titute ; testimony which the attorney-general could 
find no other way of neutralizing than by suggest- 
ing that they had mistaken him for her husband 
in the broad daylight. Wherever he bent his 
steps, scandal, either justly or unjustly, seems to 
have followed him. The police at Naples, and 
the Inquisition at Rome, the Bishops’ Court at 
Viterbo, and the courts of Corfu—all seem fo have 
had more or less to do with him, and all for the 
same ~— propensity, and after a short resi- 
dence in England we find a number of women 
ready to bring the same charges against him. 
Now stopped in a procession at Naples by a clam- 
orous mother, now dogged at Corfu by a jealous 
tailor, now sulemnly remonstrated with by mem- 
bers of his congregation on account of his maidser- 
vant, he is the most unfortunate of men if all these 
charges have been trumped up without substantial 
foundation. The charges can neither be ascribed to 
Roman Catholic nor Protestant malignity, for they 
began when he was of the one religion, and continued 
when he was of the other. Roman Catholics accused 
him while he was a Roman Catholic, and Protestants 
while he was a Protestant, and always of the same 
thing. He himself declines to attest his chastity 
by an oath, and thus seems to admit that if the 

rosecution succeeds it is because Dr. Newman 

as selected the wrong instances, not because he 
has charged an untrue offence. The sentence of 
the Inquisition, moreover, solemnly recites under 
respectable attestation his own confession and 
submission in Italian, and his conversation with 
Dr. Bonovia clearly shows how lightly he held the 
offence of which he was accused. Against these 
positive statements, these accumulative and corrob- 
orative probabilities, and these dangerous admis- 
sions, there is nothing to be set except the denial 
of Dr. Achilli, adhered to with steadiness and per- 
tinacity under a long but not very skilful cross-ex- 
amination—a denial which amounts to little more 
than a repetition of the affidavit upon which the 
criminal information was granted. If no amount 
of evidence could outweigh Dr. Achilli’s denial on 
vath, the solemn proceedings of the trial were a 
hollow mockery; and if it could, it is difficult to 
conceive what testimony the jury could have ex- 

ected. Many of the witnesses were poor ; but it 
is among the poor that the profligate seek their 
victims, They could not be corroborated as to the 
fact, for that is a matter of secrecy ; they were not 
discredited, they were not broken down, they were 
simply put me and disbelieved. The — 
upon which this case was decided would put an 
end to all proof by human testimony. If we are 
to require publicity in matters whose very essence 
is secrecy, virtue in witnesses the very nature of 
whose confession degrades them, and confessions 
by the accused of what every worldly interest 
binds them to deny, we may shut up our courts of 
justice, proclaim: impunity for crime, or use or- 
deals and divinations as a substitute for the inves- 
tigation we have rejected. 
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If there is to be no presumption in favor of 
assertions attested by oath, no public writer can 
venture, should the public interest—as was ad- 
mitted in the case of Dr. Newman by the prose- 
euting counsel—ever so imperiously require it, to 
make statements, however well founded, crimina- 
tory of the character of another. Who can hope 
to be believed when such a mass of evidence has 
been flung aside as worthless? We consider that a 

at blow has been given tu the administration of 
Justice in this country, and that Roman Catholics 
will have henceforth only too good reason for as- 
serting that there is no justice for them in cases 
tending to arouse the Protestant feelings of judges 
and juries. 

We wish we could conclude our observations on 
this case without saying anything calculated to 
imply a censure on the jury or the judge, under 
whose auspices they have, it seems to us, so signally 
miscarried. From the time when one of tliem 
objected to the exclusion of Dr. Achilli from the 
court, and another to the searching and reasonable 
questions as to his general chastity, which he did 
not find it expedient to answer, till the faltering 
announcement, preceded and followed by unchecked 
applause, that the justification was not proved to 

eir satisfaction, there is every reason to think 
that the case was not viewed by the jury with 
complete impartiality and absence of sectarian 
feeling. 
but when we are told that Catholic and Protestant 
have nothing to do with the decision, we should 
like to ask who believes that if Dr. Achilli had 
continued a member of the Church of Rome to the 


present time, and the charge against him had been | 


contained in a speech of the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
the verdict would have been the same—minus, of 
course, the cheers and the popularity ? 

We have every respect for the high judicial 
character and attainments of Lord Campbell, and 
it is, therefore, with great regret we find him, in 
a case of so much delicacy and excitement, draw- 
ing attention to the Ecclesiastical Titles Act, 
* thanking God’’ that “‘ we have no Inquisition in 


this country,”’ and, after he had been sufficiently 


applauded, renewing the remark that it might be 
applauded again, and assuring the audience, with 
grotesque solemnity, that by admitting this docu- 
ment he did so without the slightest degree of 
danger to the Protestant religion of this country— 
a discovery which was received by the enthusiastic 
audience with a third round of cheers, We now 
take our leave of this painful subject, trusting we 


may not soon again be called upon to comment on | 
proceedings so indecorous in their nature, so un- | 
satisfactory in their result—so little calculated to 
increase the respect of the people for the admin- | 


istration of justice, or the estimation by foreign 
nations of the English name and character. 


From the Morning Chronicle, 26th June. 

No judicial proceeding has, for a long time past, 
excited so much interest as the recent trial of the 
Queen v. Newman. The celebrity or notoriety of 
both prosecutor and defendant would, under any 
circumstances, have arrested popular attention to 
a case in which they were concerned. It were use- 
less either to disguise or to regret the almost uni- 
versal attraction which belongs to questions relat- 
ing to the characters of individuals as compared 
with discussions on matters of principle. The 
Achilli trial combined all the elements of excite- 
ment. Personal scandal of the most pungent de- 


Perhaps this was hardly to be expected ; | 
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scription was scarcely required to season a com- 
and in which religious zeal or sectarian rivalry 
ad so large a share. On one side, or on both, 
there was criminality of the gravest kind. An 
ecclesiastic of high religious pretensions was either 
a shameless profligate or the victim of perjured 
caluminators, suborned in pursuance of a vile con- 
spiracy. The extreme uncertainty of the result, 
the known eloquence of the advocates, and, above 
all, the expected presence of Achilli himself, suffi- 
ciently explain the eagerness with which a 
crowded audience attended the progress of the 
cause from its commencement to its close. There 
were, perhaps, sume among the spectators, who, 
while they shared in the general curiosity, re- 
gretted the circumstances which had led to public 
revelations of so extraordinary a nature, at a time 
when spiritual pride and religious animosity cer- 
tainly required no unusual stimulant. It is diffi- 
cult to acquit Dr. Newman of imprudence in put- 
ting forward the charges which rendered the trial 
unavoidable. On the assumption that his accusa- 
| tions were true, no one could, on behalf of the 
j alleged criminal, reasonably object to their publi- 
; cation; but an experienced controversialist ought 
|to have recollected the bearing of his allegations 
}on the character of the Italian priesthood, and 
consequently on the popular estimate of the merits 
of the church to which they belong. 

The opposite party were, in any event, certain 
| ofa triumph. Either the Protestant convert was 
jan injured martyr, or the late Roman Catholic 

priest had pursued his licentious career with the 
| full knowledge and tacit consent of his colleagues 
and superiors. It is asserted, on the face of the 
libel, that Achilli had been known as a scandalous 
friar long before he was appointed to high office in 
his order, and was furnished with new facilities for 
| gratifying his profligate inclinations. One of the 
| first witnesses in support of Dr. Newman's charges 
deposed that her confessor had forbidden her t» 
_ reveal a sacrilegious outrage committed on her by 
| & priest within the precincts of his church. The 
whole of the evidence for the defendant implies the 
probability that an Italian ecclesiastic might habit- 
ually, with ease and impunity, commit the offences 
attributed to the prosecutor. The jury have ac- 
quitted one individual of the long catalogue of 
enormities imputed to him ; but their verdict docs 
not extend beyond the particular case, It is not 
_hecessary to express an opinion whether the wit-- 
nesses were really perjured. At all events they 
; were Italians, narrating what, whether true or 
false, was at least, in the judgment of those who 
adduced their testimony, neither improbable nor 
incredible. The earlier charge against Achilli, 
afterwards repeated by Dr. Newman, distinctly 
alleged that the present convert to Protest.ntis.a 
had been promoted by his superiors with full 
knowledge of his former crimes, but with the 
singular expectation of reclaiming him. It is true 
, that the morality of the Roman Catholic chureh is 
not to be measured by the actual standard of 
Italian society ; but the author of the present con- 
troversy might have known that, in such a matter, 
English opinions would recognize no nice distinc- 
‘tions, It is but fair to admit that only an honest 
, zeal and a deep conviction of the truth of his state- 
_ ments could have led Dr. Newman to originate so 
‘dangerous an inquiry. No one will —- him 
‘of being a sharer in the conspiracy which, if we 
‘are to believe the verdict of the jury, must have 
been organized. He has proved that his opinion 
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of the prosecutor’s guilt was based on evidence 
abundantly convincing to his own mind ; for, until 
the testimony of his witnesses was contradicted in 
detail, it must have commanded the belief of all 
— those who may be assumed to have sub- 
orned it. If the defendant should ever be called 
upon to receive sentence, the Court of Queen’s 
Bench will no doubt intimate, by its judgment, his 
entire innocence of any proceeding which could 
give the prosecutor a reasonable ground of com- 
int. 

° Of Dr. Achilli himself we have no desire to 
speak. His appearance in the witness-box proved 
his remarkable tact and ability. His moral charac- 
ter is chiefly important to himself and to those 
who, whether Roman Catholics or Protestants, 
have, at different times, thought fit to identify 
themselves with his career. The mere personal 

uestion, which gave so much popular interest to 

e trial, neither attracts nor rewards discussion. 
It needed neither witnesses nor advocates to satisfy 
reasonable minds that a convert may either be 
honest and conscientious, or, on the other hand, 
insincere and abandoned. The truth of a religious 
creed can never depend on the character of indi- 
viduals who, if they have only pretended to adopt 
it from interested motives, cannot have been influ- 
enced by its doctrines. As Dr. Newman himself 
fairly said, the Roman Catholic church alone was 
concerned in the moral conduct of a priest who had 
been nurtured in its communion. ‘The verdict of 
the jury, so far as it goes, relieves the Italian 
priesthood from one flagrant scandal. 

The only practical lesson suggested by this re- 
markable inquiry is the inconvenience arising from 
a state of popular opinion which makes such ex- 
posures dangerous. There have been times when 
such onnials would only have attracted the ordina- 
ry seeker after novelty and excitement. At present, 
however, the discreditable practices attributed to 
individuals will too probably be used to envenom the 
wounds which religious partisans are incessantly 
endeavoring to inflict on their opponents. It is the 
duty of all who desire to influence public opinion 
to protest against the controversial use to which a 
personal question may be turned. Even if Ital 
were full of Achillis as unprincipled as the Prot- 
estant convert was alleged “ his accusers to have 
been, it is net the less true that the Roman Catho- 
lies of the United Kingdom are entitled to entire 
equality with their fellow-countrymen. Except in 
certain specific enactments, such as the provisions 
of the act of settlement, the law knows no differ- 
ence between Protestant and Roman Catholic. No 
rule of the constitution prohibits a member of the 
Romish communion from presiding on the bench 
of justice in England, with as full a right as his 
co-religionists in Dublin. If such a possibility 
should ever be realized, we presume that no Roman 
Catholic chief justice will take advantage of his 
position to advertise the orthcdoxy of his religious 
opinions. Ile will have no opportunity of aiming 
at a vulgar popularity by flattering the prejudices 
of the crowd; nor will he, it. may be hoped, 
apologize for a legal decision by ex laining its con- 
sistency with a religious creed which, though pro- 
fessed by himself, is not recognized by the law as 
obligatory. 

It is greatly to be regretted that Lord Campbell 
should have been tempted to degrade his high posi- 
tion for the sake of an ill-timed and indecorous 
burst of applause. Nearly two years ago, his coarse 
appetite fur popularity was displayed in a most un- 
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seemly manner at the Mansion-house. But a chief 
justice might at least have been expected to abstain 
from clap-trap No-Popery phrases on the bench. 
Various opinions were expressed in court respect- 
ing the prosecutor and the defendant ; but all the 
instructed part of the audience was of one mind as 
to the pad so of the presiding judge. We make 
| no complaint against Lord Campbell's summing 
jUp, nor against any legal decision which he pro- 
nounced. In fact, the language which excited 
universal reprobation was wholly immaterial to 
the issue. The vulgar obtuseness displayed in the 
feeble jest which was directed from the bench 
against a Roman Catholic bishop, forms the only 
excuse for the impropriety of a judge's addressing 
a political insult to a witness of dignified position. 
When Bishop Grant stated his ecclesiastical title, 
in the form recognized by law, Lord Campbell 
thought proper to ask the name of his see, for the 
urpose of correcting himself by a facetious reeol- 
ection that territorial designations are illegal. 
The prelate wisely abstained from noticing the 
clap-trap buffoonery of the judge. The ready laugh 
of the idler auditors supplied the reward, as it had 
in anticipation furnished the motive, of the digres- 
sion. 
A graver breach of propriety was committed 
when evidence was offered of the judgment pro- 
nounced on the prosecutor by the Inquisition. 
The document produced was a copy of the proceed- 
ings of that court, and the only dispute was as to 
its formal sufficiency, ‘ Thank God,’’ was the 
remark which the lord chief justice interposed at 
this point—* Thank God, we have not in this 
country a tribunal of Inquisition.’’ Of course, 
the expected cheers of an ultra-Protestant audience 
greeted this irrelevant appeal to their prejudices, 
Ve do not read that the court reproved the untime- 
ly interruption of its proceedings by the bystanders 
—on the contrary, the popular sentiment was once 
more repeated from the bench, as if in obedience 
to an encore. ‘**I am bound to believe,” said 
Lord Campbell, ‘ that there is in every Roman 
Catholic country such a tribunal’”’—a fietion, by 
the way, which the chief justice was by no means 





y | bound to believe, though it aptly varied the monot- 
N 


ony of a phrase which, in the language of musie 
books, he seems to have marked bis—** I am bound 
to believe that such a jurisdiction is exercised at 
Rome, but, thank God it does not extend to this 
country.’’ Once more the welcome cheer resound- 
ed through the hall of justice—though, this time, 
it was only ‘‘some applause,’’ according to our 
discriminating reporter; and, indeed, an encore 
generally results in diminished enthusiasm. A 
third time the chief justice appealed to the sympa- 








thies of his audience by the appropriate remark 
that, in receiving the disputed document, he was 


‘not endangering the Protestant religion of the 


country. It is impossible to understand how the 
theological bearing of a record could render it 
more or less admissible in evidence. It is for the 
courts to execute the law, and to leave religion to 
take care of itself. Even if the Protestant religion 
had been endangered by the certificate, it would 
not the less Lavo toms the right of the defendant to 
produce it. Lord Campbell seldom makes a mis- 
take in law, nor do we take any exception to his 
—) Ill-timed vanity and love of popularity 
may lead him to lower the external dignity of his 
court, but not to neglect substantial justice. It is 
unfortunate that his demeanor should have de- 
prived him of that credit for actual impartiality 
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which he no doubt deserves. The spirit of reli-; popular injustice is only a rough, vulgar, unrea~ 
gious animosity requires careful watching, when it soning, yet practical way in which society avenges 
is countenanced by the inconsiderate levity of the | itself on some indisputable theoretical injustice 
judge on the bench. | which has been somewhere perpetrated. Our un- 
fairness, however culpable and degrading, is, per- 
haps, after all, coarsely retributive. Upon the 
Socrery wishes to be substantially just. We only | present Wisemans, or Newmans, we retaliate the 
echo a wide-spread popular feeling—and the | theoretical teaching of the Escobars, and Sanchez, 
existence of such a feeling shows the English in- | and their Jesuit compeers, of past days. In say- 
nate love of fair play—when we say that there is | ™g this, we only account for the thing—we in no 
a general apprehension lest the verdict in the case | Way extenuate or defend it. The historical account 
of the Queen v. Newman may possibly have been | Of the rise of the prejudice only shows its origin, 
dictated by polemical rather than by legal consider- | but does not justify its prevalence. 

ations. For something of this the jury has itself | What we have said will indicate the nature of 
to thank. A pointed disclaimer of bias seems to , the intense interest with which sober spectators 


DR. ACHILLI vs. FATHER NEWMAN. 


From the same, June 28. 


argue its existence, a gratuitous and uncalled-for | 


disavowal of prejudice suggests its influence— 


have regarded the case of criminal information 
against Dr. Newman. Our chief solicitude is on 
| behalf of the moral and national interests at stake. 


The lady doth protest too much, methinks. | It is an anxious inquiry whether the spirit of 1679 
We do not say that the verdict was not technically | has once more prevailed—whether the phantom of 
true and legally correct. We do say, however,'the monster Oates, reappearing in some lurid 
that, if the evidence for the defence was insufficient, | Dominican apostate of the day, has, in this case, 
a legal justification in such a case is morally im-| shed its malign influence over a British jury—or 
possible. Certainly, the judge let fall no hint | whether we have at last struggled into light. The 
that he regarded the justification as being, on fcetid details of the case—the inner horrors of 
every point, inadequate—in fact, his summing up | obscenity, and the diary of the brothel—the fearful 
went rather in the opposite direction. What the | perjury, on one side or the other—a perjury 80 
verdict practically amounts to is this—that, in the systematic, consistent, and complete as almost to 
opinion of the jury, a whole cloud of witnesses, ! make reason reel—these things do not constitute 





Italian and English, are not to be believed on 
their oaths. Despite all the accumulated testimo- 
ny adduced, Dr. Achilli’s guilt is held to be not 
sufficiently proved in any one instance. But why 
are the witnesses not to be believed? Because 
the most material of them are fallen women? 
Such a plea would be perfectly monstrous. Then 
why! Either because, in such a case, no Roman 
Catholic is to be believed, or because the matter 
was one in which conspiracy and subornation of 
evidence were deemed more likely and reasonable 
than the guilt of the individual inculpated. We 
will deal with these assumptions separately. We 
do not say that the jury were influenced by the 
feeling that no Roman Catholic is, in matters of 
religion, to be believed on his oath ; for they very 
= disclaimed any such feeling, and we are | 

und to believe them. We dismiss, therefore, 
any imputation on their fairness; and we deal | 
with the fact—and a most serious fact it is for all | 
to whom English justice is dear—that, before the | 


the sole, perhaps not even the gravest, aspect of 
the matter. The substantial issue tried has been 
_no less than an inquiry into the results of modern 
| civilization. We look to this cause celébre for an 
‘answer to a great question of the time—whether 
'we have advanced in what constitutes the true 
measure of humanity and social progress—that is, 
in our estimate of right and justice. We feel that 
if, as very many are ready to say, the verdict has 
‘been given on the old grounds, much of our 
boasted progress is simply illusory, and we are 
still where we were a century and three quarters 
ago. If this view be true, England must stand 
charged, in the eyes of mankind, with sacrificing 
justice to religious prejudice. But the matter 
does not stop here. Rome must, in her turn, 
account for something in her own teaching and 
practice which has produced, consolidated, and 

rpetuated vindictive feeling in minds ordinarily 
Sead and just. 

If, however, this is not the rationale of the case 


verdict was given, and even before the trial came | —if the jury really believed that all the witnesses 





on, a very general apprehension existed that the 
result would show that we had hardly outlived 
the days of ‘Titus Oates. During the whole of 
last week, the popular feeling admitted that the 
hideous case which has at once so agitated and 
appalled the public mind, ran a serious chance of 
being decided by prejudice, and not by law or evi- 
dence. The mere existence of such a suspicion—a 
suspicion so inconsistent with our habitual sense 
of right—is what needs explanation. 

It is, therefore, we regret to say, for Romanists 
to explain how this wide-spread prejudice origi- 
nated. There must be something in their accred- 
ited principles to account for the general appre- 
hension that English justice might reverse its 
course in this disereditable sway. ‘Cyclical 
frenzy,’’ ‘‘ periodical madness,” “ religious epi- 
demic,” is a philosophic mode of stating the fact ; 
but the fact remains, that it is deemed not unlikely 
that the Roman Catholic religion, where a ques- 
tion of truth is concerned, may fail to get fair play 
in a court of law. And we much fear that this 


| against Dr. Achilli, were perjured and suborned— 
| we have only to say that no evidence of conspiracy 
was produced. Admitting this explanation of the 
verdict—admitting that there was sufficient reason 
for suspecting that all the witnesses were perjured 
—what an awful state of morals does such an 
hypothesis suppose! With such influences at 
work, and all aot successful, the very existence of 
society is imperilled. The case ought not to stop 
here. Dr. Achilli and those ‘ providential ’’ 
friends upon whom he reckons ought to go further. 
On this hypothesis, they are bound, at whatever 
cost, to fathom the mystery, and to unravel a web 
of wickedness to which history scarcely furnishes 
a parallel. Not only has Dr. Newman given cur- 
rency to a hasty imputation, uncharitably and 
indefensibly expressed and incapable of proof, but, 
according to this theory, he has yentured to justify 
it by a wholesale recourse to perjury of the most 
flagrant kind. 

As to the interests of religion in general, all 
sober persons agree that they must, in any case, 


















be seriously compromised. Nothing can prevent 
the substantial triumph from being with the scoff 
er. By its own showing, Romanism is responsible 
for treating lightly and healing slightly the very 

avest moral delinquencies. According to Dr. 
Newman’s justification—a justification, ‘however, 
which he has not established—here was a very 
monster of profligacy and hypocrisy, shielded, 
screened, and dealt tenderly with—the scandal and 





disgrace huddled over—so long as the profligate 


ion with Rome. It is, it seems, doctrinal, not 


personal, wickedness which Rome chastises, ex- | 


poses, and persecutes. The heretic is handed over 


eure of souls, and to preach Lent sermons, in a 
distant diocese. Nor does Protestantism, as repre- 
sented by the prosecutor, fare much better. Even 
in his evidence, the convert cannot veil his light 
estimate of a breach of the seventh commandment. 
In the very act of pleading for what ought to have 
been dearer to him than life, he implies that, even 
if the charge were all true, it ma not be so very 
bad ; and, for fifteen months, he had permitted it 
to remain unrefuted. 

And the Protestantism which has enlisted this 
remarkable proselyte suffers almost as much from 
last week's disclosures. The reckless haste with 
which Dr. Achilli’s comrades, themselves liable to 
suspicions which they could not face, were adopted 
by the party they had joined—the culpable care- 
lessness with which they were incorporated into 
an institution for the spread of ** evangelical truth”’ 
and for the distribution of Bibles in Roman Catholic 
countries—the facility and success with which 
such persons gathered congregations in Corfu, 
Malta, and England—all this is a serious blot upon 
the Christian discretion of any religious community. 
Under either form, Papal or Protestant, religion 
must blush at this case ; and whether it be that 
Dr. Achilli is perjured, or that Dr. Newman and 
his coreligionists have lent themselves to a plot of 
inconceivable wickedness, who, we ask, will have 
substantial reason to triumph! Not Rome, which, 
after all, is responsible for making Achilli what, on 


its own showing, he is—not Protestantism, which | 


has proved itself ready to adopt into the ranks of 
its teachers, without any proper inquiry into their 
antecedents, such men as those who formed the Prot- 
estant College of St, Julian’s. Lord Shaftesbury 
has recently ventured to charge “ Tractarianism ”’ 
with an * alliance with infidelity.”’ In this charge, 
in spite of the most touching expostulations, as 
our columns of Saturday show, he seems disposed 
to persist. It would be an unwise and unjust 
recrimination to accuse the school which Lord 
Shaftesbury represents, of an alliance with, or a 
light estimate of, immorality; but at all events 
the case of the Queen v. Newman goes further to 
justify the one imputation, unfair and un-Christian 
as it is, than any evidence which Lord Shaftesbury 
will ever find to support the other. The lord chief 
justice—in one of those offensive pieces of clap-trap 
to which, on this melancholy occasion, he thought 
proper to descend, went out of his way to contrast, 
with approbation, the position of Dr. Newman 
with that of the men whom he, and they to whose 
ignorance and bigotry he pandered, would stigma- 
tize as “‘ Tractarians.’’ The world, perhaps, will 
he juster than Lord Campbell ; and, in this crash of 
religionisms—Protestant, Evangelical, and Papal— 
it will discover that the principles of churchmen, 


A ° | 
was priest, confessor, and preacher in full commun- | 


to the Inquisition ; but the man who is denounced | 
as a fornicator and ravisher is sent to exercise | 
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so entirely untouched in this case, pemMit them 
alone to award an equal, if severe, justice to all 
whom it so seriously compromises. 








From the Morning Chronicle. 
LORD SHAFTESBURY AND DR. PUSEY. 


WE have been requested by Dr. Pusey to pub- 
lish the following letter :— 


My dear Lord Shaftesbury,—In writing to you pub- 
licly, on account of a statement which you made some 
time past as to ‘‘ the tenderness with which Tractari- 
ans look upon infidelity,’’ and ‘* the organs of infidel- 
ity upon Tractarianism,’’ let me, in the first place, 
assure you that I would not speak or think one 
word or thought unkindly towards yourself. I have 
| looked with interest upon all your exertions in behalf 
; of the poor, whether in Parliament or through private 
‘institutions. Every Christian must be thankful for 
; Whatever is done, directly or indirectly, to raise any 
of our degraded poor, or bring them to the knowledge 

of our Redeemer. 

| Nor do I ask for any personal explanation as to 
myself. Your charge was quite general. It alluded 
specially to no one; but, on that very account, in- 
cluded all. It was reported thus: ‘* They [Chris- 
tians, now] were beset by another danger—by that 
foul enemy which he would not scruple to name— 
Tractarianism. Of all the ‘isms’ that ever existed, 
that was in his mind the most offensive, and in many 
respects the most deceitful and hypocritical. It was 
singular to remark the tenderness with which infidel- 
ity looked upon Tractarianism, and the tenderness 
with which Tractarianism looked upon infidelity; and 
how they had a common feeling, and a bond of union, 
when set in opposition to evangelical sentiments, which 
they looked upon as the great bane of society—the 
great pest of the present day—simply and solely be- 
cause it was the only thing that stood in irrecon- 
cilable antagonism to that detestable union. No 
wonder, then, that they exchanged compliments,’’ 
&e. 

I did not believe, until you yourself informed me 

that these words were substantially correct, that any 
human being could have brought such a charge as 
this. Accustomed as my friends have been for nearly 
twenty years to all sorts of misconception and mis- 
| representation, I never met with anything like this. 
I know not whether you used the word Tractarian in 
the narrower sense of those who wrote the ‘‘ Tracts 
for the Times,’’ a publication closed about eleven 
years ago, or in the larger sense of those who, in 
main principles, agree with them. In either case, I 
know that (although unconsciously, of course, to 
yourself) your lordship’s statement is absolutely and 
entirely untrue. If you took the word Tractarian in 
its narrowest sense, it might be enough to remind 
you who are the chief surviving writers of the ‘* Tracts 
for the Times,’’ with one only exception, who has 
| been lost to the Church of England. And of the re- 
{maining writers, not of him, you must have been 
speaking, since you were speaking of the Church of 
England. The chief remaining contributors, then, 
are the two Mr. Kebles, Mr. Isaac Williams, and my- 
self. I would appeal to yourself, my dear lord, to 
find one sentence in any of our writings during this 
| whole period which should give you the slightest plea 
or any such statement as this. If you took the word 
Tractarian in the wider sense, you must necessarily 
include in it some of the most valued and thoughtful 
defenders of our common faith, whose names I will 
not unite with such a name of reproach as Tract- 
arian. 

Your lordship’s statement is threefold: 1. (To 
drop the abstract term, since Tractarianism can have 
no existence independent of its writers) that ‘* Tract- 
orians look with tenderness upon infidelity,’’ and 
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this, 2. Out of ‘* opposition to evangelicalism ;’’ and 
this not in itself; but, 3. ** Because it is the only 
irreconcilable ant.gonist to the union’’ between Tract- 
arianism and infidelity. 

1. I have already written to you in private that 
**T cannot even imagine what plea you can have for 
this dreadful charge.’’ Tenderness for individuals, 
who are unhappily perplexed about their faith, or 
have lost it, all must have who believe that our Lord 
lied for all, and that even these may be won back to 
fim. But your charge is that ‘ Tractarianism looks 
with tenderness,’’ not upon infidels, but ‘* upon in- 
filelity.’’ I can conceive, as I have said to you, that 
persons might say that infidelity might come as a re- 
uction from ‘* the Catholic faith,’’ 7. ¢e., that persons 
who would not perceive it would, if not allowed any 
compromise, adopt infidelity in preference. I can 
understand its being said that people ‘drive others 
to infidelity’? (as they speak) by the claims which 
**the Catholic faith’? makes upon human reason. 
But I cannot understand how any writers, teaching 
(as the writers of the Tracts dil) that Holy Scrip- 
ture is implicitly to be believed—that it is the source 
of all faith and truth ; that it is to be understood in 
the sense in which it was always understood by the 
church from the time of the Apostles ; that the human 
mind is implicitly to submit to authority—can be sup- 
posed to have any leanings towards infidelity. The 
first principle on the one side is the submission, or, 
as Archbishop Howley said, ‘the prostration of the 
human understanding ’’ before the revealed will of 
(iod—that of the other, of course, its uncontrolled 
sway. 

2. Your second charge is that this tenderness to 
infilelity arises, in fact, out of a blind hatred to 
evangelicalism as ‘*the great bane of society, the 
great pest of the present day.’’ I need only appeal 
to any of the writings of the persons whom I have 
nemel, or to their personal history, to show this to 
he untrue. I know it to have been the uniform desire 
of those writers, and of every other whom I know, 
wi» would be entitled a Tractarian (as it has been 
ciy own), to point out, both in public and in private, 
whit we have in common with evangelicalism—to 
scek out (where we were permitted) those called 
evangelicals—to confer with them, remove prejudice 
aud misunderstanding when we could, to seize on 
every point of approximation, to recognize, in their 
teaching, all which we believed to be true. 
wished, not so much to oppose evangcelicalism, as to 
supply its defects. All its positive teaching almost is 
ours too. We have looked upon it as a maimed ex- 
hibition of the Gospel, teaching nakedly certain truths, 
and leaving others out of sight. We have wished 
to teach all the fundamental truths which it, too, 
teaches, and to supply what was wanting to it. I 
know, too, that to a very great extent this our en- 
deavor has been blessed. Prejudices have disap- 
pearel, misunderstandings have been cleared, when 
people ventured to become acquainted either with 
Tractarians, or with their writings. I believe that, 
in proportion as we love one another, we shall under- 
stand one another. For the glow of love draws up 
those mists which hinder people from seeing each 
other, or the truth clearly, and mostly refract and 
distort the form of both. 

3. It is more shocking than the rest to have to 
deny the last charge, that the ground of opposition 
to ** Evangelical sentiments ’’ is that they are antag- 
onistic to the union of Tractarianism with infidelity. 
T believe that the ‘‘ opposition’? has, for the most 


part, been that of defence—explanation against at-| 8 


tack. But, in as far as any of us have written con- 
troversially, it has not been—God forbid !—against 
any of the blessed truths which enter into the evan- 
gelical system, but against its denials, direct or in- 
direct, of other truths of the Gospel. 

[ agree with you, and have felt these twenty-seven 


We have | 
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years (ever since I became acquainted with German), 
that the faith in England would have to go through 
a fiery trial in conflict with infidelity. It was im- 
pressed upon me in the study of the history of ration- 
alism then, that neither a dry orthodoxy, nor evan- 
gelicalism, could stand against it. Pietism began as 
fervently as the early evangelicalism. Some of its 
early members were learned. But in the next gen- 
eration it degenerated, for the most part, and was 
swept away by the flood of infidelity. I believe that 
none of my friends have failed to be alive to this evil 
of rationalism ; and part of the offence which we have 
given has been that we discerned rationalism in the 
minds and systems of Zwingli and Calvin. We may 
not have used armor which you wished, or may have 
used arms which you, on your side, would mistrust. 
It is true that I did once decline your wish that I 
should write against a work which was attracting 
some notice, and which we both believed to be mis- 
chievous. I forget upon what ground. I imagine 
that I had more immediate and pressing personal 
duties. For we have to learn in life that we cannot, 
intellectually also, do what we would ; life passce 
away, while things which we would do even for the 
glory of God remain undone. Or I may have thought 
that anything which I could do in that direction, I 
could, with God’s help, do much better by teaching 
truth positively than by writing against another’s 
book. I asked you to apply to your “friends the 
evangelicals,’’ not as thinking that the task espec- 
ially belonged to them, but wishing that they would 
bear part of the burden and heat of the day, instead 
of wasting our time and strength by their contro- 
versies against us, and misrepresentations of our 
faith. 

I wrote most of this privately to you more than a 
month ago, and I expressed ‘‘my hope that your 
statements may have been much misrepresented,’’ 
and my conviction that, if it was so, ‘* you would wish 
publicly to correct it.’’ You think this unreasonable. 
I have asked you again to think whether it-is ‘‘ un- 
reasonable, when an unfounded and heavy charge of 
indifference to Christianity itself, in a blind hatred 
against a popular system of it, is brought against a 
body of fellow-Christians, more or fewer, and those 
bound by our holy calling, as well as by our common 
faith, to maintain and teach the blessed Gospel ’’—is 
it unreasonable in one of those accused to ask you 
publicly to correct the statement ? 

‘*In another’? (I have written to you privately), 
‘*one night have passed it by as a shocking calumny. 
But when one who, like yourself, stands forward as 
the advocate of religious truth, makes such a state- 
ment, it may take its place among the popular im- 
pressions of the day. The gainer, I believe, by all 
these unseemly imputations is, not the cause you 
would wish to see prosper, but that very infidelity. 
For if we were such as you represent us, we should 
have been half infidels ourselves. And nothing out- 
wardly so disposes to unbelief as the impression that 
those who profess to be Christians do not believe, or 
are indifferent to, what they profess.’’ 

I do, then, again call upon you, not as a matter 
personal to myself, yet as having some right to do so, 
as being included among those of whom you spoke—I 
call upon you, in the name of our common Chris- 
tianity, of our One Lord and Redeemer, to re-consider 
the charge which you have made, and if you find that 
you were, in speaking, hurried beyond your deliberate 
conviction, or beyond what you had adequate grounds 
for saying, to unsay it as publicly as you said it, 
urely you cannot persist in what you are warned 
(although, of course, you did not intend it) is a false 
accusation, contrary to every principle, feeling, de- 
sire, to the whole faith and being of those against 
whom you made it. 

Yours faithfully, 

Christ Church, June 23. 


E. B. PUSEY. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
YAMA AND THE DISCIPLE. 
FROM THE SANSKRIT. BY DR. BOWRIG, 


PART THE FIRST. 
To the young inquirer, Yama 
Many a precious gift had given, 
And he urged him: ‘* Show me Brahma! 
Let me know the Lord of Heaven ; 
Much thy wisdom hath imparted, 
Let me tread not as I trod, 
Empty-minded, vacant-hearted— 
Show me Brahma !—teach me God !’’ 


** Ask me sons and grandsons—cattle, 

Elephants, or horses—gold— 

Life prolonged—success in battle— 
Every bliss by time unrolled ;— 

Ask me empire wide extended, 
Earth’s most beautiful domains ; 

Nymphs in whom the graces blended 
Shall surpass what fancy feigns ! 


* Of all wonders, ask the rarest ; 

Of all songs, the sweetest choose ! 

Of all gems, select the fairest— 
Yama nothing shall refuse. 

Ask him not with vain persistence 
That to see which none can see ! 

Mysteries of God’s existence, 
Unapproached Infinity !”’ 


«« What is empire ?—what is pleasure ?— 

What is wealth ?—all vanities ! 

Time soon speeds his little measure— 
Weary man, exhausted, dies. 

Death conveys all mortals nearer 
To the Godhead whom I seek ; 

O reveal Him !—show Him clearer ! 
Thou who knowest Brahma !—speak ! 


*« Solve my doubts—my vision brighten ! 
Other wishes have I none ! 
With God’s light my soul enlighten-— 
Let me know The Unknown One !’’ 
Still he urged his prayers on Yama, 
Pleading, pleading there he stood : 
**(Q! unveil the hidden Brahma ! 
Show me His Beatitude !”’ 


PART THE SECOND. 
“* Duty, pleasure, virtue, beauty, 
Captivate the heart of man ; 
Blessings, the reward of duty ; 
Degradation, pleasure’s ban. 
Virtue, with its contemplations, 
Leading upwards—upwards more ; 
Beauty, with its fascinaticns, 
Dragging downwards,—lower,—lower ! 


** Thou, in thy serene reflection, 
Seekest the sublimer joys ; 
Answerest pleasure by rejection, 
Honorest duty by thy choice ! 
Ignorance in vain invites thee, 
All its idle dreams are past ; 
And the knowledge which delights thee 
Thy reward shall be at last. 


*« Ever searching, ever gleaning, 

Many a truth thy soul shall hold ; 

Many a deep mysterious meaning 
Shall be gradually unroll’d. 

Not by disputatious wrangles ’ 
Wilt thou fathom the concealed ; 

Calm communion disentangles 
What the Godhead hath revealed. 


** Many are his revelations, 
Many a gently-wafted word, 
Wandering ’midst the world’s temptations, 
All unnoticed—all unheard ! 





He who reverently listens, 
He who meditating wakes, 

He shall see Heaven’s light that glistens, 
He shall hear Heaven’s voice that speaks. 


«« There’s a Godhead in attendance, 
Unobserved by ear or eye ; 
There is a Divine Resplendence, 
In the darkness of the sky ; 
Highest of all heights o’ershading 

In unmoved complacency ; 
Deepest of all depths pervading 
In serene felicity. 


‘¢ Sitting still, through space He travels, 

Calmly resting, fills all time : 

And to the pure heart unravels 
E’en His attributes sublime. 

Who desires Him shall obtain Him , 
He who loves Him wins His love, 

Till God’s truth shall teach and train him 
For the highest seats above.’’ 





SONNET. 
ON MY LITTLE BOY’S FIRST TRYING TO SAY ‘* PA-PA.”” 


Markep day ! on which the earliest dawn of speech 
Glimmered, in trial of thy father’s name ! 
Albeit the sound imperfect, yet the aim 

Thrilled chords within me, deeper than the reach 
Of music! Happy-hearted, I did claim 

The title which those silver tones assigned ; 

And in me leaped my spirit, as when first 
The father’s strange and wondering feeling came ! 

While this dear thought woke up within my mind, 

Which careful memory in her folds has nursed ; 

*< If thus to earthly parent’s heart so dear 
His child’s first accents, though imperfect all— 
Dear, too, to Fatuer-Gop, when faint doth fall 

His new-born’s haif-formed ‘ Abba’ on his ear !”’ 


Domestication or Witp Bers.—The following ac- 
count of the process of transplanting bodily a tribe of 
wild bees, is given in the notes to The Tay, a de- 
scriptive poem of considerable merit by David Millar. 
(Perth, Richardson, 1850.) ‘* When the boy, whose 
hobby leads him in that direction, has found out a 
*byke,’ he marks the spot well, and returns in the 
evening, when all its inmates are housed for the 
night. Pushing a twig into the hole as far as it will 
go, in case he should lose it by the falling in of the 
rubbish, he commences digging freely till the hum of 
the hive is distinctly heard, when he proceeds more 
cautiously to work. By this time, the more adven- 
turous of the bees come out to ascertain what is going 
on, and are caught as they mike their appearance, 
and put into a bottle. When the nest is fully ex- 
posed, it is lifted carefully up, 11 pliced, as it stood, 
in a box prepared for it, along wi: the captured bees. 
The lid being now closed, the wheie is carried home, 
and placed in a spot assigned fur it in the garden. 
Next morning, a hole in the side of the box is quietly 
opened, when one or two of the strangers soon make 
their appearance, wondering, evidently, where they 
are, but apparently resolved to make the most of 
their new circumstances. At last they rise slowly on the 
wing, and buzz round and round their new habitation 
for some time, taking, no doubt, special note of its every 
peculiarity. The circle of observation is then grada- 
ally enlarged, till it is thirty or forty yards in cir- 
cumference, when the earnest reconnoitrer disappears, 
to return again in a short time with something for 
the general good. The curious in those matters, by 
placing the grubs of all the different kinds in one box 
beside a hive in operation, will soon have a choice 
assortment of all descriptions, working as amicably 
together as if they were all of the same family.”’ 
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From the Examiner, 5th June. 
COMPOSITION OF ARMIES. 


Recent events in France, and the military fétes 

given in celebration of them; the position of gov- 
ernments in other countries than France, alike 
dependent, in a great measure, upon military sup- 
port; these, coupled with the legislation forced 
upon ourselves to provide additional means for the 
defence of the country in the possible case of in- 
vasion, render the question of the composition of 
an army one of the most prominent and vital of 
the day. 
In the militia debates considerable repugnance 
has been manifested against anything that should 
resemble a national guard, and not less against 
any increase of the British army to such an extent 
as might constitute the military power amongst 
us, after the fashion now prevailing on the con- 
tinent, a distinct estate in the come. And yet 
national guards were invented in order to avoid 
the dangers and expense of standing armies of 
half ‘a million of men in countries which cannot 
want such a force, except in the very improbable 
contingency of requiring it for self-defence. 

One cannot but feel a perfect confidence, how- 
ever, not only that a militia will be ultimatel 
raised in the country without the dangerous quali- 
ties or onerous duties of a national guard, but that 
the regular —_ will as certainly be improved and 
made thoroughly efficient without any chance of 
its ever becoming inimical or even indiflerent to 
the constitution and liberties of the country. To 
those who were present at the late fétes in Paris a 
melancholy reflection suggested itself, which was, 
that the population was, as it were, divided into 
two; the uneducated classes, which performed and 
enjoyed the féte and its ceremonies ; and the edu- 
cated classes, who mourned over them, as per- 
formed in honor of their degradation, and of their 
exclusion, not only from dignity and freedom, but 
from their rights as citizens. 

The peculiarity of that féte was, its being cele- 
* brated exclusively by the army and the clergy— 
by thousands of priests and tens of thousands of 
soldiers—both forming the two most powerful cor- 

rations in the state, and both recruited, with 
ew exceptions, from the peasant and uneducated 
classes. The Roman Catholic Church is said to be 
a democratic institution. No doubt it is, consid- 
ering the population which supplies its ranks. 
The French army is a democratic institution, in 
the same sense and for the same reason. Its of- 
ficers are in a great measure taken from the ranks; 
and the few of its officers that are allied to the 
better and middle classes of society are powerless 
amidst the democratic spirit of the army. The 
French army and the French church are thus 
democratic, not as opposed to any aristocracy of 
birth and influence, for that does not exist in 
France, but as opposed or indifferent to those lib- 
erties which the middle and industrious classes 
had acquired, and which were consolidated in the 
institutions of constitutional monarchy. It may 
be urged, that even the middle and industrious 
classes had showed themselves reckless of those 
institutions, and ungrateful to the monarch, the 
dynasties, and the statesmen who founded and 
upheld them. The accusation is but too true. 
But the lesson received in 1848 is one that will be 
a warning forever. 
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educated class. The personage who has bevn en- 
abled, by means of his descent and his name, and 
by the generous feeling of the mass of the French 
that a debt of gratitude had been left unpaid to 
Napoleon and remained due to the family, to seize 
supreme power, has done so by the — of the 
ignorant classes, and in- defiance of the educated 
and independent ones. But he has been chiefly 
empowered to do this by the circumstance of the 
army being composed of the ignorant and peasant 
class, and being actuated by their spirit. An 
army, like our own, officered from the middle and 
upper classes, led and influenced by those united 
in sympathy and intelligence, not merely with the 
gentry, but with the right-thinking of all the 

pulation, and commanding soldiers whose feel- 
ing for their superiors has ever been that of re- 
spect and confidence, not envy and theoretic equal- 
ity—such an army as this could never be made 
the instrument of domination by ignorance over 
intellect, or of brute force over constitutional 
right. 

~~ army that could not for any length of 
time be made the instrument of oppressing the 
educated or the middle classes is the Prussian. It 
is an army raised by conscription, in which all 
ranks serve, and in which education pervades the 
great majority, if not the whole mass. The most 
important blunder made by the German patriots 
of 1848, was not only to start with, but to keep 
uP a direct antagonism with the army, perpetu- 
ally stimulating the worst spirit of the soldier by 
vaunting that mere street insurgents were supe- 
rior to him in skill and strength. The Prussian 
military took a professional pleasure in crushing 
the insurgent 7? in Dresden and Berlin ; anc 
whatever may be alleged against the bad faith, the 
weak and treacherous conduct of the king, the 
triumph of the troops was not at least that of brute 
force over intellect, or of ignorance over educa- 
tion. 

The same, unfortunately, cannot be said of Aus- 
tria, throughout which the complete distinction 
of provinces, as to race, language, ideas and inter- 
ests, renders it easy that the peasantry of the one 
enlisted as soldiers should at pleasure be made the 
gaolers, mulcters, and oppressors of the other. 
The central tyranny of Vienna is a system which 
demands the stifling and crushing of all that is 
intelligent, liberal, and progressive, by means of 
official cunning and servitude, priestly bigotry, and 
moral corruption. In Austria as in France it may 
be truly said, therefore, that the military regime 
is that of ignorance over intellect, and of the func- 
tionary class, supported by the mere peasant, over 
the professional, the commercial, and the enlight- 
ened, 

With respect to ourselves, it is plain that Eng- 
lishmen will not submit to anything like the great 
burden of continental countries, which permanently 
demands so large a portion of the wealth and 
youth of the country to be expended in military 
service. Should invasion come, it will be met bya 
levy in mass, a something that will be both con- 
scription and voluntary enlistment, and in which 
the whole population will join. Nor could any 
time have been more fit than a time of semi-alarm 
like the present to prepare for sucha levy. But 
nothing has been done that the real necessity dic- 
tated. Certain it is that if we are to have a per- 
manent force in this country, in addition to the 


The influence of government in France has} numbers of the existing army, it ought not to be 
passed away for the present from the middle or! an arming of the merely destitute classes, got to- 














THE MAN OF 


gether for sums of money spent in drink, subjected 
to merely temporary discipline, and spending eleven 
months out of the twelve remote from any possible 
contact with those educated classes who are ex- 
pected to influence and command them. Minis- 
ters call themselves conservative ; but of true con- 
servatism they appear to possess only the two 
qualities of hesitation and fear. 





From the New Monthly Magazine. 
THE MAN OF COINCIDENCES. 
AN EVERY—DAY SKETCH. 


THERE are some people who, without being abso- 
lutely fatalists, indulge in ‘‘ coincidences’” to so 
great an extent as to make their passion for them 
quite a monomania, Nothing occurs to them in 
the regular order of things; and their events, if 
not actually predrdained, are always so singularly 
timed as to justify (to themselves) the supposition 
of their predrdination. Such occurrences are 
usually termed ‘‘ remarkable coincidences,’’ and 
they grow ‘as plenty as blackberries,”’ to be had 
for the mere trouble of picking. 

There are those who will extract the materials 
for their favorite theme from the commonest affairs 
of life ; who will find “‘ something extraordinary”’ 
in seeing cauliflower and roast mutton on the same 
table, a green coat worn with brown trousers, or a 
poodle-dog leading a blind man ; they remember 
** something of the kind age once before,”’ 
and they call it a “‘ remarkable coincidence.” 

There are others who cherish particular sayings, 
who ‘bless their stars’? when some well-filtered 
commonplace is a second time entangled in the 
sieve of their memories, and assumes a coincidental 
aspect. It is termed ‘‘a very surprising fact.’’ 
If half a dozen people are assembled, on any par- 
ticular occasion, who were all born in the same 
county, or each in a different part of the globe— 
who can all speak French, or are every one igno- 
rant even of their mother-tongue—who happen to 
be all tall or short, or amongst whom neither tall- 
ness nor shortness predominates—in any case, the 
** coincidence”’ is termed ‘‘ remarkable.” 

The coincidentalist is he who marshals the 
names of a party at dinner, and ‘ from the cross- 
row plucks the letter G,”’ to prove the mysterious 
influence or combination. He it is, who, every 
now and then, sends a paragraph to the news- 
papers, informing the public that ‘nine old 
women drank tea together last week at Haggleton- 
cum-Warlock, whose united ages amounted to 
seven hundred and seventy-seven years,’’—by 
which process of grouping he seems to have per- 
suaded himself that he has rolled all his old tea- 
drinkers into one of patriarchal longevity. This 
gentleman is the contriver also of the announce- 
ment that there is now living at Chawbaken- 
ham, in Staffordshire, ‘‘a respectable farmer, who 
has ,” of course, no end to children, grand- 
children, great-grandchildren, &c., to the tune of 
—how many shall we say’—one hundred and fifty- 
seven persons—the aforesaid ‘* respectable farmer’’ 
pe ‘in the enjoyment of all his faculties,” 
which is more than can be said for the writer of 





the poner. 

The life of the coincidentalist is a perpetual suc- 
cession of wonders, though nothing, after all, is 
new tohim. His ideas are always undergoing a 
kind of Pythagorean reproduction. He lives any, 
not on the present alone, but on foregone conclu- 
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sions. If you mention to him some casual circum- 
stance, too trivial for remembrance beyond the 
moment of its occurrence, he receives it like an 
old acquaintance, and describes to you ‘‘ a curious 
resemblance’? which is 
As like 
As the extremest ends of parallels. 


He finds a subject for comparison in everything, 
and nothing happens that is not extraordinary, 
surprising, or remarkable. He is forever illustrat- 
ing the three degrees of comparison ; he is positive 
in his assertion, comparative in his reference, and 
superlative in his conclusion. His motto is Jucus 
a non lucendo ; he is a perfect & propos of nothing 
at all, lives in a state of constant and purposeless 
excitement, and—to borrow phrases from Rabelais 
—goes on matagrabolizing (studying or uttering a 
vain thing) and incornifestibulating (troubled with 
an uneasiness of mind) to the end of the chapter. 

It was our fate, one day last week, to encounter 
an individual of this description. 

Owing to a necessity which had in it nothing 
‘* remarkable,’”? we found ourselves the other day 
journeying in an omnibus from Chelsea to the 
Bank. Until we reached the corner of Coventry- 
street, no one else appeared, but at the usual halt 
a stout elderly personage rushed into the vehicle, 
charging at empty space with his levelled umbrella, 
as he would have charged at the eyes of the pas- 
sengers, had there been any in his way, and the 
first words he uttered as he plumped down, after 
staggering from one end of the bus to the other, 
showed clearly enough that coincidences were 
the meat he fed on. 

‘*Strord’nary thing! here I am! Got in at 
Coventry-street to-day ; was at Coventry this day 
twelvemonth! It’s wonderful what things do oc- 
eur! I eall this a remarkable coincidence,” with 
a lengthened prolongation of the penultimate syl- 
lable, as he squared his shoulders and settled 
himself down as our vis-a-vis. 

It is not to be supposed that this gentleman was 
a Carthusian or Trappist; he had already given 
me a proof that, like Cowper’s duck, he ‘* row’d 
garrulous”’ wherever he went, and thus he resumed, 
in a voice that made itself heard above the din of 
conflicting wheels and pavement : 

‘Well! strange things do happen! Who’d 
have thought I should have been here to-day? 
The 5th of May! The very day that Bonypart 
died at St. Helena !’’ 

As his remark appeared to challenge an inquiry, 
we ventured to ask if he had ever been at that 
island— 

** Perhaps he was there when the event he spoke 
of happened ?”’ 

** Bless your heart, no !”’ was his reply, ‘* I was n’t 
there ; never been out of England in my life.” 

** Some friend or relation died in the island at 
the same time ?”’ 

** Not that I know of,’’ he returned. 

‘‘ What then,” I asked, “recalls the circum- 
stance so forcibly ?’’ 

‘‘ Why,”’ replied the man of coincidences, ‘* on 
this very day one-and-thirty years ago, I was 
bound ’prentice to Miller, the tea-dealer, in Fleet- 
street.”’ 

‘* And had that anything to do with the Emperor 
Napoleon t’’ we innocently inquired. 

‘“* Why, don’t you see what a strange coincidence 
it is altogether? Did I ever think, when I tied 
my first pair of strings round my body, that I 





should be travelling through the streets of London, 
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Bonypart dead and buried, his nephew President 
of France, and me President of the Sociables—my 
club, sir, meet every Tuesday at the Essex Ser- 
ent.” 

. We confess that, unlike Mrs. Malaprop, ‘“ the 
similitude” did not ‘ strike us directly’’—nor has 
it yet penetrated to the seat of reason ; but we 
questioned no further, and the stranger pursued 
his comparative theme as, with an accession of 
passengers, we rattled on towards Charing Cross. 

‘¢ Ah! there ‘s Farrance’s,’’ exclaimed he, when 
we came in sight of the.well-known shop— 
‘* that ’s odd enough !°’ 

Considering that the respectable pastrycook who 
enlivens Spring-gardens—‘ Spring decked with 
sweets’ ’—has been a fixture since the beginning of 
the present century, within our own remembrance, 
and will most probably delight the town when we 
are no more, we ventured again to demand the 
cause of this oddity. 

** Why isn’t itodd? Knew Farrance’s when I 
was a boy—lived exactly half-way between that 
and Birch’s ; served my time in that predicament ; 
and think of my seeing ’em both quite by chance 
to-day—as I shall see Birch’s by-and-by !”” 

This mode of coincidentalizing @ priori was 
novel, though, as a matter of second-sight, not re- 
markably fortuitous. 

‘* Queer things come to pass,’’ pursued the 
man of coincidences. ‘I recollect when that was 
the Queen's Mews,”’ pointing to the spot where 
Nelson’s Column stands; ‘‘ah, and the Golden 
Cross stood there; now the Mews is nowhere, and 
the Golden Cross has got into the Strand! If any- 
body had told me that before they passed the Re- 
form Bill, [ shouldn’t have believed ’em. I call 
that something remarkable !”’ 

On we went, and, luckily, nothing turned up to 
strike the man of coincidences till we came to Ex- 
eter Hall. That well-known spot, however, awoke 
his recollections, 

‘* There ’s Exeter Hall—it used to be called Ex- 
eter Change ; I think it’s Exeter Change now ;”’ 
and the elderly individual grinned at oy be un. 
** Very odd, somehow, I say that every time I go 
by—curious fact that, is n’t it?” 

We remembered Lord Byron’s complaint against 
his father-in-law’s standing-joke, and said nothing, 
devouring our rage in silence. 

Would it not be tedious to drag the reader 
through the mazes of the labyrinth of coincidences 
which filled the honeycomb beneath this old gentle- 
man’s wig? 

Waterloo Bridge was strange, because the Hun- 
= Suspension was so unlike it. Somerset 

fouse was stranger still ; for he was born at Bath, 

and that was in Somersetshire (we wished him 
there as he spoke.) It was ‘‘ curious’’ that the 
New Church in the Strand should be older than 
his youngest boy ; and with regard to Temple Bar, 
it was “‘ most extraordinary’ that it was at that 
end of Fleet-street. 

Our patience here began to fail, and we medi- 
tated an escape at the first favorable moment. 
We passed the John Bull office in Fleet-street ; and 
the Man of Coincidences, whose eyes had been 
fixed upon us very intently for the last minute or 
two, as if in search of a resemblance, suddenly ex- 
claimed, ‘* There ’s the bull’s mouth. Well, that 
is most surprising. I’ve been looking at you for 
some time, and now I’ve found out that your 

be) 
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Before he had time to finish the di ing com 
parison, ‘‘ Stop! stop!” we shouted, in the most 
frantic accents, to the conductor; and, heedless of 
projecting limbs and corn-developed feet, trampled 
towards the door, reaping a harvest of curses, ‘* not 
loud, but deep,’’ which we mentally transferred 
to the Man of Coincidences. 





A Case or Conscrence.—Our friend ‘* Quzere’’ 
puts a question to us, which it would take a tolerably 
shrewd casuist to solve. He has fallen among people 
who are run away with by the spirits, and addict 
themselves to mediums and rappings, and are gener- 
ally possessed ; and they have put it to him as a case 
of conscience whether he is not bound to enter so far 
into the subject as to satisfy himself of the truth or 
imposture of the business. This question, which he 
hands over to us for elucidation, we do not care to 
enter upon. We do not want to be any one’s con- 
science-speaker. The most we dare venture, is to 
state what we conceive a wise man might do in the 
premises, and if the dictum have any matter adapted 
to the wants of Quere, let him apply it. 

When a startling novelty in fact or doctrine is an- 
nounced, it is not unwise to glance at the general 
character of the discoverers. There is always @ priori 
argument for or against any statement ; and much 
of it lies in the mental constitution of those who make 
it. The incoherent ravings of an unfortunate, known 
to be mad, may pass muster in Islam as inspiration, 
but Christian folks are not apt to esteem it as highly 
as that of the Bible. Monomaniacs, men victimized 
by a solitary idea, as the men of Ithaca were by 
Lotos-leaves, are to be heard and credited sparingly. 
If the teachers of the novelty be those who have 
through life pursued nothing but novelties ; if the 
obvious bias of their minds, upon the mistaken as- 
sumption that age and truth are incompatible, be 
always towards the new ; if the novelty embrace con- 
tradictions, to all the preéstablished standards of 
truth and right, and the consenting opinions of sane 
men of all times and creeds ; then is there, we con- 
ceive, a sufficiently strong reason for a wise man to 
refuse to do more than make this outside survey of 
the matter. It is an apparent law of nature that the 
outside always typifies more or less closely that which 
is within. 

Were art shorterthan it is, and life longer, it 
might answer to stop at the bidding of every harle- 
quin, who, for a consideration, offers to raise a cur- 
tain-corner of the great future, to which we go, and 
enable us to foregather the experience of eternity. 
Were we even assured of the pretender’s power to 
make the disclosure, we might reasonably hesitate at 
the heaven-offending and life-wasting impertinence 
of the thing. But when the fellow’s antecedents 
mark him as an unreliable enthusiast—the subject of 
repeated self-deceptions ; and as a guide uniformly 
pointing away from the path designated for us in the 
Scriptures, we would require the years of the ante- 
diluvians, to justify the expenditure of life upon the 
exhibition. If this rapping delusion be taught by 
sober, intelligent men, whose previous lives have been 
attainted by no pernicious addiction to novelty ; to 
materialism ; to doctrines incompatible with those 
vouchsafed by inspiration ; or if the believers have 
not been conspicuously noted for mental feebleness, 
vacillation and credulity ; and if the hypothesis be 
not nonsensical and contradictory on its face , it may 
be the duty of a conscientious man to examine it. 
But we fear, these spiritual quiddities are no better 
than they should be, in all the respects we have 
mentioned ; and if go, it is certainly the duty of the 





right-minded man to neglect and discourage them.— 
NV. York Times. 





